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PEEFACE. 



Among the methods of defending Christianity 
against the alien spirit which is increasing around 
it, place may perhaps be allowed for an attempt 
to present it in its natural mood, in its calm un- 
conscious strength, apart from the attitude and tem- 
per of resistance, by a dispassionate examination of 
some of its original records. Its real meaning and 
true value may come to light in this way more 
distinctly than in any other. These points are too 
often taken for granted by those who attack, as well 
as by those who guard, the citadel. That the latter 
should proceed on the assumption, that all the world 
knows the preciousness of the treasure whose in- 
violability they protect, is only what might be 
expected. Neither is it to be wondered at if, in the 
warmth of continued debate, they come at last to 
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suppose that they are holding a personal possession 
against a foreign enemy, and forget that the true, 
the only defence of Christianity must be made by 
inviting the assailant within its fortress and dis- 
playing all its hidden resources. It is possible that 
we may more perfectly learn how much we have to 
maintain by learning how to maintain it ; and that 
the enemies of our faith may cease to attack when 
they become aware what it is that they are attacking. 
The Icelanders tell, that when the falcon has killed 
a ptarmigan and torn her open, he utters bitter 
piercing cries of distress on discovering that he has 
slain his own sister, whom he did not know till he 
had reached her heart. The friends of the doctrines 
of Jesus Christ might console themselves with the 
reflection, that in the unfettered discussion that 
would follow their formal overthrow, their real 
character would be revealed. But it is better to 
anticipate such a possibility by descending from the 
ramparts, and asking the besiegers what it is that 
they seek to destroy. 

It is an encouragement to this mode of defence, 
and a proof of its soundness, that it may be con- 
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ducted within narrow limits, and with very moderate 
powers. There is no need of that large grasp with 
which the philosopher can bring the scattered 
subjects of his survey within the boundaries of a 
compound system ; nor of the universal erudition 
which the accomplished scholar can concentrate on 
the verbal difficulties of a text; nor of the wide 
acquaintance with the successive phases of opinion 
which enables the ecclesiastical historian to elucidate 
the mysteries of a doctrine. The Bible has a 
profound truth to convey, but almost every separate 
portion of it contains that truth in its essential 
integrity. It is advanced as a presumption for the 
truth of the Christian religion, that it suits itself to 
all stages of civilisation, as the clouds that line the 
heavens are said to conform to all the inequalities 
of earth. But a far more satisfactory argument can 
be found in the identity of doctrine that meets us, 
like a universal stratum of primeval rock, wherever 
we dig deep enough into the sacred volume. This 
doctrine, founding the true principle of the progress 
of our race on an accurate knowledge of man's 
moral constitution, and invigorating both by a 
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method of divine assistance that remedies their 
failures without altering their native tendencies is 
in itself, without insisting on any special theory of 
inspiration, a soUd and immovable basis on which 
our faith may safely lean. Whatever discoveries 
science may make or imagine will only consolidate 
this ground of our belief. Every step that is made 
towards establishing a lowly origin for man's 
physical nature will be a corresponding step to- 
wards establishing the superhuman origin of the 
religion of Christ. 

But if this argument is to be worked out with 
any success, the Bible must be treated as ' a rock 
that follows us ; ' as a fountain, not as a stream. 
However ancient any received interpretation may 
be, and however venerable the names that sanction it, 

there will be always so great a possibility that it 
was warped by the antagonism, or unduly either 

stunted or overgrown by the climate of its age, that 
it cannot claim to stand in true genetical sequence 
to the word of God, so as to interpose with author- 
ity between it and all future enquirers. 
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ANALYTICAL INTRODUCTION. 

The design of the Epistle to tHe Hebrews was to raise 
the Christian religion above all the legal, ceremonial, 
and national associations which natnraUy ad- 
hered to it in the minds of Jewish converts. 
The writer begins by establishing out of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures the superiority of Christ to Angels. 
Christ was the Son of God, and afber His incarnation 
ascended to the throne of universal dominion in heaven. 
Angels, on the other hand, as the name implies, are only 
subordinate ministers working for the welfare of those 
who are about to inherit the salvation provided by God 
for them. We should, consequently, give more careful 
heed to the Gospel preached by Christ and His apostles 
than to the law delivered by angels. If the two dispen- 
sations be compared with regard to the dignity of their 
respective ministers, the Gt)spel evidently demands a 
closer and more absorbing attention than the Law. 
3jxi does this excellence remain after Christ has di|i« 
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2 A nalytical Introduction. 

appeared from earth ? Is not the Gospel committed 
now to the agency of men, and are not angels .. 
declared to be snperior to men ? The Gospel, 
it is true, was only in its first annoimcement taught by 
Christ in person, but an important part in its promul- 
gation has been performed by His human hearers and 
followers whose office in the Church was authenticated 
by miracles and spiritual gifts confirmatory of their 
divine appointment. The Christian dispensation, there- 
fore, has been consigned to human, nofc angelic, adminis- 
tration. It is also true that man is spoken of in Scrip- 
ture as lower than angels ; but this inferioriiy is in 
special reference to death. All things, besides, were 
placed in subjection to man ; death alone continued his 
lord and held him in degrading bondage. Now Christ 
made Himself liable to death, assumed this inferiority to 
angels, in order that He might rise through it to honour 
and dominion, and thus change man's lowest and 
bitterest badge of servitude into the possible instrument 
of his permanent elevation. All that was degrading in 
death has been removed. It need no longer be the 
fathomless gulf in which man's brief empire comes to a 
dishonoured conclusion. Christ reached perfection 
through death in order that man, whose inevitable lot 
it is to drink of the same bitter brook, might also be 
enabled to lift up his head thereby. All things are 
now in subjection to the believer in Christ. Death, the 
former mark of his weakness, has been made the step- 
ping-stone to glory. Christ took our nature upon TTiwy 
for this particular end» For He came to help men, not 
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angels, and so He took on Him the nature of men that 
His death might extract the sting of death, and render 
it no longer the penalty of sin, but the passage to a dig* 
nified and blessed immortality. 

The saperiority of Christ and His human ministry 
having been thus asserted, it is next shown that the 
authority of Moses is quite subordinate to that 
of Christ, or rather, that it has no place among 
Christians. Christ was faithful in the Christian Church 
as Moses was in the Jewish. But Christ must have 
more honour from the Church which He constituted 
and established than any other person. As the founder 
of His own Church, no one can compete with Him in 
His dlaims on its allegiance. Moreover, Moses was 
faithful in his church as a servant, but Christ as Son 
<yver His. Christ has all authoriiy, therefore, in the 
Christian Church, and Moses has none. 

Our continuance in a Church with an invisible Head 
requires constant watchfulness and faith. In this re- 
spect, however, the Christian Church is in no iji. ^ 
more unfavourable a position than the Jewish ^^* 13« 
was, even when it was under the personal leadership of 
Moses, and had numerous visible manifestations of the 
divine Presence. This visible leadership, and those 
divine manifestations did not give exemption from vigi- 
lance, or protect from the consequences of unbelief. 
If, therefore, our communion with Christ depends on 
our perseverance unto the end, this does not distin- 
guish us from the Church of GK)d in former times, or 
place us under any disadvantage in comparison with it. 

b8 
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The Jews under Moses, as we infer from the Psabn of 
David, failed to enter the promised land through unbelief. 
The inspired language which marks the sorrow and 
anger of God towards their backslidings in the midst of 
the external light that surrounded them is a warning to 
all ages that steadfast faith alone can bind us insepa- 
rably to God. It is, therefore, no strange or needless 
imposition that we should be required to hold fast our 
confidence. And it is only natural that faith should be 
equally demanded in both cases, inasmuch as the reward 
or rest promised to the Jews was essentially the same as 
that which is the object of the Christian's hope. The 
means of attainment are likely to be the same when the 
ends are identical. The promised blessing being in 
both cases a stage of spiritual growth, can be reached 
only by similar exertions. The same good news that was 
proclaimed to the Jews of old is proclaimed to Chris- 
tians now, therefore the conditions must be the same. 
It is God's rest, rest after labour, an essential joy of the 
spirit consequent on the exercise of faith, that is offered 
for the acceptance of men. It is evident that rest in 
this spiritual sense, and not a temporal cessation of the 
toils of the journey fix)m Egypt, is meant in the passage 
referred to, from the fact that David speaks of it as still 
depending, still conditional, long after the time of 
Joshua. We must, therefore, not depend on visible 
bonds of union, or personal leadership, or material offer- 
ings, but labour in sincere faith and pure devotion of 
soul; because the relation between God and His ser- 
vants is not a ledger reckoning of formal services anc^ 
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professed allegiance, but an acconnt that includes our 
motives and searches into our most hidden thoughts. 

Since, then, the writer resumes, we have a Great 
High Priest who has entered Heaven, let us be faithful 
to our acknowledgment of Him. We need not iy. 14, 
shrink from any scrutiny however searching, ^* ^^' 
since He is acquainted with our varied temptations, 
inasmuch as He experienced them all Himself and over- 
came them. Therefore He knows how to help us suit- 
ably to our wants. For the elevated nature of His 
priesthood did not prevent him from conforming to all 
the stated usages of the earthly office. He was taken 
from among men. He was called of God as Aaron was, 
although after another order. Even as the ordinary 
priest made special offerings for his own sins that thus 
he might intercede more sympathisingly for the sins of 
the people, so Christ when on earth offered up His tears 
and anguish for Himself and indirectly for us at the 
prospect of death, and was delivered from the dread 
and horror of it as the penalty of sin, thus opening a 
pathway through suffering to perfection for all who 
obey Him. The order of Melchizedec in no respect falls 
short of the order of Aaron. 

Having proved the superiority of Christ to angels 
and to Moses, and shown that the priesthood of Mel- 
chizedec is as regular in its appointment and as v. 1 1 . 
efficient in its qualifications as that of Aaron, '^^' 2^- 
the writer proceeds to establish the peculiar pre-emi- 
nence of tiie former priesthood. But he must first pre- 
pare his readers for his argument by unfolding a freer 
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and ampler range of thought than that to which they 
had been accustomed, and demanding from them a suit- 
able keenness of spiritual and moral discernment. There 
are rnles and signs in the early stages of every science 
which give no intimation of the fntnre principles and 
nses to which they are nevertheless indispensable steps. 
There are elementary doctrines and ceremonies in Chris- 
tianity whose real application remains practically un- 
known to US until we have grown upon them into the 
strength and righteousness of living &.ith. A just valua- 
tion, therefore, of those elementary doctrines requires 
of us that we advance by means of them and beyond 
them. We have, moreover, a most urgent personal 
motive to this advance. We may fall away from God if 
we linger too long in those early stages and elements, 
and, if we do, our fall is irrecoverable : whereas, if we 
gain the heights of intuitive truth, we cannot fetll away. 
Our safety, therefore, lies in progress and perfection. 
Formally apprehended doctrines however awful, and 
ceremonies however sacred, may be violated and trampled 
on, and, if they be, with what hope can we resort to 
remedies that have already failed ? If the power of the 
Cross, that was meant to carry us through self-denial 
into the region of perfect accord with God's law, be 
prostituted through self-gratification to sin, we have 
deprived ourselves of the means of making another 
beginning. The unsown seed or the mature plant will 
bear the frost and the heat, but if the tender seedling 
be blighted it can have no second birth. Our only 
safety is in going onward to maturity. The earth that 
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receives fertilising rains from heaven may either bring 
forth grain for the tiller or thorns and briars. The 
heavenly influences that fall upon us may also at a 
certain stage nourish either good or evil fruit from the 
soil of our nature. If the product be good fruit we 
shall have God's blsseing; if bad, we shall be in 
danger of His curse. But the Hebrews, the writer inti- 
mates, had given proof by their works that they were 
aware of the purposes to which their privileges must be 
turned. Still, it was necessary to urge them to perse- 
verance to the end. He shows that the promises of 
God are won and inherited by faith and patience. Man's 
abiding trust is met by fuller assurance from God. 
Stronger demonstrations of the divine faithfulness greet 
the believer on his way. Abraham believed God and 
was rewarded with a promise, and when he relied on 
the promise it was confirmed by an oath, God descend- 
ing to human methods of encouragement and ratifica- 
tion. This same mode of confirmation has been em- 
ployed in our case, who have succeeded to the spiritual 
unfolding of the promise made to Abraham. God has 
sworn to Christ that the promise made to Abraham 
should be fulfilled in Him, that He should be the High 
Priest and Saviour of the human race. Thus He has 
strengthened our hope by two oaths, tokens of His 
immutable counseJ, in order that it might support us in 
the storms and trials of life, directing our view to 
heaven, whither Jesus our eternal High Priest of the 
Melchizedecan order has gone before us. 

The excellence of the Melchizedecan pnesthood is now 
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shown. The Old Testament record of Melchizedec, 
the passage where the only mention of him 
is made, is typical of a perpetual priesthood. 
Nothing is related of his ancestors, his birth, or his 
death. We only get a glimpse of a living personage. 
The brightly illuminated spot of his transmitted history, 
nnhke all other histories, shades off into darkness on 
either side. The one culminating incident of his life, a 
precious and mysterious gem cut &om the parent rocky 
and set in the ring of the older dispensation, serves as 
the signet and sign manual of God's covenanted mercy. 
Abraham admitted his own inferiority to Melchizedec, 
involving that of Levi, when he gave him tithes and 
received his blessing. The mere fact that anothei^ 
priesthood was resorted to with a necessarily altered 
law, proves that the first priesthood was inadequate to 
man's necessities and must yield to its successor. For 
the hope of eternal life brought in by Christ can accom- 
plish the perfection to which the law was unequal. The 
superiority of Christ's priesthood may also be measured 
by the more solemn sanction given to it. Finally, ordi-* 
nary priests die and are succeeded by others, whereas 
Christ always remains the same, and intercedes without 
break or interruption for us ; and while all other priests 
are imperfect and encompassed with human infirmity, 
and so must offer sacrifices for themselves as well as for 
the people, the Son of God having offered Himself once 
for priests and people, is made perfect for ever. 
Thesubstance and practical value of what has 
been said is this, that we have a High Priest in 
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Heaven -who offers the real spiritual sacrifices and gifts 
of which the Levitical sacrifices are emblems, according 
to the model shown to Moses on the Mount. The 
distinction between the office of Christ in Heaven and 
that of the ordinary priests on earth, is that between 
the thing typified and the type ; the reality and the 
shadow. If Ohiist were on earth He would not be a 
priest, because the office of priests on earth is to adum-' 
brate what He substantiates in Heaven. They show in 
figure what He fulfils in fact. Their sacrifices only 
symbolise the discharge of the penalty of sin. ffis 
priesthood now consists in the administration of the 
effects of his one real sacrifice, in the continual offering 
to God of believers who have died in His death and 
risen with him to righteousness. He has now obtained 
a more excellent ministry, in so far as he is the media- 
tor of a better covenant, which has been established on 
better promises. That it is a better covenant may be 
inferred from its having superseded the former one, 
which was found incapable of binding the Jewish nation 
to God, and securing his continued guardianship over 
them. The new covenant, therefore, no longer depends 
on external guidance or human instrumentality, but 
God*8 pardon through Christ is proclaimed directly to 
all, and His laws are thereby written on the hearts o^ 
men, and all shall know Him &om the least to the 
greatest. But the very expression * new ' signifies that 
the other covenant is old, worn out, and ready to vanish. 
The first covenant, moreover, was inferior to the second 
iu that it had ordinances and a temple of a worldly kind. 
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It did not make plain the way to Heaven, and its saeri- 
fioes were ineffective. There were two tabernacles with 
the filmitiire appropriate to each, into the first of these 
the priests went habitually in their performance of the 
divine service, but the high priest alone went yearly into 
the second with an offering of blood for himself and the 
people. By this was signified that as the way into the 
second tabernacle lay through the first, and was not 
thl*own qpen as long as the first remained, so the 
way into Heaven was not openly explained and pro- 
claimed as long as the temporary, formal, and ineffectual 
worship of the first tabernacle continued to flourish. 
But Christ, passing through a spiritual tabernacle, and by 
means of His own death, has entered Heaven, having 
obtained eternal redemption for us. For if the death of 
bulls and goats could give ceremonial cleanness to the 
flesh, how much more shall the death of Christ enUghten 
and purify the conscience ? And it is on account of 
this efficacy in His death that Christ is the mediator of 
the new covenant, in order that all who enter into it by 
faith may die with TTiin in His death ; and thus obtain- 
ing pardon for past sins, may rise to the life of righteous- 
ness, and receive the promise of eternal life. For this is 
the necessary condition of entering into covenant with 
Grod. Death is figured and implied in every such case. 
The death of the old man, of his former self, is typified 
in the death of the victim, and formally undertaken by 
the covenanter. There must have been something in 
his previous life of unjust action, false claim,. or unsuc- 
oessfiil effort, that is atoned for, and renounced for the 
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fatnre by a typical death. This acconntability for past 
shortooming and imperfection is recognized eyen in 
reference to sacrifice itself. The covenanter acknow- 
ledges the incompleteness of his former offerings, and 
makes a special offering for their inefficiency. Moses, 
when inaugurating his covenant, sprinkled the book, the 
people, and the tabernacle with blood, thereby making 
atonement for the deficiencies of all previons attempts 
at reconciliation with God. The earthly tabernacle and 
its utensils might be cleansed by the blood of victims, 
bnt the original heavenly system of reconciliation and 
pardon, the prototype and model of the sacrifices of the 
law, needs a better and a more comprehensive sacrifice 
to cleanse its imperfections, that is, the imperfections of 
men in their use and application of it. This is to be 
fonnd in the death of Christ, containing in it the death 
of all believers. This is the pregnant, comprehensive, 
better sacrifice. For Christ has entered heaven itself, 
not to offer Himself often in the future, for such a sup- 
position would imply that He must have also often died 
to give validity to all past sacrifices, but by one offering 
of Himself to put away all sin from the beginning of the 
world till the end of time. As we die only once, so Christ 
has once been offered for us ; but this one offering can 
enable us, if we trust in Him for salvation, to resemble 
Him when we see Him ; that is, to be without sin, and 
so to need no further sacrifice. The law cannot accom« 
plish such a result, because giving no distinct prospect 
of the things typified, conveying no vivid impression of 
them to the soul, it lacks the power to work perfection 
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in those who come to it. If its sacrifices had this 
power, they might be discontinued. If they reached the 
conscience they need not be repeated. But they are 
repeated, because the death of bulls and goats cannot 
stir man's soul in its depths, and supplant the love of 
sin there, by the love of God's law. The repetition of 
those sacrifices proves their comparatively perfunctory 
and superficial nature. Therefore, when Christ comes 
into the world, he adopts the language of the Psalmist, 
and says in effect : * Thou wouldest not typical sacrifices 
and offerings, but by preparing a human body for me 
Thou hast made plain Thy will to me. Then said I, Lo 
I come to do Thy will.' The incarnation of Christ in- 
dicated God's purpose that the one perfect consummate 
and effectual offering should be made, which should 
leave no occasion for any further sacrifice. The sacri- 
fices of the law, then, are done away, and the doing of 
God's will, that is the offering of the body of Christ, 
substituted in their stead for ever. The will of God 
which Christ fulfilled was that by His one sacrifice and 
offering of His body, we should be finally sanctified. 
Therefore, we do not need the sacrifices of the law. 
Another comparison of Christ and the priests will show 
the inefficacy of their work, and the eflBcacy of His, 
They stand perpetually repeating the same sacrifices. 
He, having offered His one sacrifice whose power will 
overcome the world, has sat down at God's right hand. 
To guide us through this argument, we must keep in 
mind that the writer's aim is to prove the cessation of 
the sacrifices of the law, inasmuch as Christ's one 
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sacrifice is final and all-Bnfficient. It has a vital power 
not only to pay the penalty of sin, and so relieve the 
conscience ; but it operates by a law of progress npon 
the soul, quickening it and endowing it with the piin- 
ciple of infinite growth. For by cwie offering He hath 
perfected for ever them that are sanctified. Now if one 
offering is sufficient to effect these results, there can be 
no necessity for any further priestly sacrifices. And 
the language of inspiration concerning the new covenant 
testifies to this : — I will put my laws in their hearts, and 
their sins and iniquities will I remember no more. If 
our sins are pardoned, and have passed from God's re- 
membrance, why should we act as if they still remained 
recorded against us ? Therefore, the sacrifices of the law 
are passed away. Where remission of these is, there is 
no more sacrifice for sin. 

Having established the spiritual priesthood of Christ, 
and the needlessness of ftirther sacrifice, the writer urges 

the Hebrews to a fuller exercise of faith as the 

z. 19. 
sole remaining medium through which man 

can hold communion with his Maker* In proportion as 

the visible ceremony has vanished, the mental grasp on 

truth must increase in fimmess. There is also a stronger 

motive than ever for the avoidance of sin, for now that 

sacrifices have ceased among Christians, they cannot 

appease the conscience and alleviate its pangs by any 

priestly act ; and therefore if they shut themselves out 

from Christ's immediate presence by wilful sin, they 

leave no prospect for the mind to dwell upon, save the 

image of an offended Judge. There was, moreover, i^ 
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change about to take place in the political world of a 
nature corresponding to the new revelation that had 
been made to mankind. As the souls of men were 
being roused from the half slumber of their typical 
intercourse with God, during which they had seen 
divine things only in figure and vision, so the temporal 
dispensation that spanned the heavens like a cloud, dark- 
ening the radiance of truth, and toning it down to the 
twilight of man's undeveloped fskculties, was about to 
disappear. The true Heaven was unveiled, and the 
iypical heaven must no longer obstruct and disappoint 
the newly-inspired hopes of the world. The Gentiles 
who look to Judea for consolation and deliverance, must 
not be mocked and bewildered by the sight of a temple- 
service that denied the advent of the Consoler and 
Deliverer. The whole temporal and ecclesiastical polity 
of the Jewish nation was about to come to a complete 
and sudden termination. An unwavering and intelligent 
trust in Gk>d, with a just comprehension of the purpose 
for which the family of Abraham had been originally, 
called and planted in the land of Canaan, was the 
necessary preparation for the startling series of events 
that was soon to be unrolled. The writer addresses 
himself to the task, in the remainder of the Epistle, of 
elevating, dilating, and purifying the spiritual concep- 
tions of his readers : and occasionally, as the mist of pre- 
judice grows less dense, the dawn of God's spiritual 
kingdom in the horizon attracts the gaze from the ruined 
hopes that disfigure the nearer prospect. He makes 
known the secrets of early Jewish history by wrapping 
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the Patriarchs in the incandescence of their faith, so that 
they more like living lights amid the darkness of the 
past. Those pioneers of the kingdom of God were not 
fastened to earth bj the attraction of nationality. 
Abraham went ont from the land of his birth at the 
Divine command, not knowing whither he went. By 
faith he sojonmed in the land of promise, as in a strange 
country, dwelling in tents with Isaac and Jacob, the 
heirs with him of the same promise. For he looked for 
a city which hath foundations, whose bnilder and maker 
is God. Those men did not claim the land of Canaan as 
the folfilment of a promise to them, but held it in tmst 
as the chosen soil that was to render in due season the 
vintage of truth to the Lord of Truth for the blessing of 
the world. They had no narrow selfish view of nation 
or country. Canaan did not absorb their affection, nor 
limit the infinite yearning of their hopes. They trod 
lightly on its surface. They held it in faith; They did 
not deem they had a country, nor did they seek an 
earthly city whose material splendour was to be the 
pride of the whole earth. If they sought a country, 
Abraham might have returned to the home of his 
ancestors. If human magnificence were the object of 
their search, Moses might have been as a child of Pha- 
raoh. These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar off*, and were 
persuaded of them, and embraced them, and confessed 
that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
For they that say such things declare that th^ seek a 
country. The land of Canaan was won by &ith, but it 
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was not held by faith. The writer gives no special in- 
stance of a true believer from the time when the kingdom 
was established^ From that period there was only a 
commonplace nation with commonplace ends, alliances, 
rivalries, wars of conquest, and piles of gold, that kept 
tihe land barren of righteousness. Thus the fathers of 
the Jewish race held the promised land on the terms 
which Christianity demanded from the Jews of the 
present day. Let us imitate this faith, and acknowledge 
that we too are strangers in an alien world. We have no 
longer a temple or altar ; but we have Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. The earthly kingdom 
must pass away, but we have a kingdom that cannot be 
moved. Here we have no continuing city, but we seek 
pne to come* 



17 



CHAPTER I. 

God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
2 Hath in these last days spoken imto us by his 
Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by 
whom also he made the worlds ; 

I. ' At sundry times and in divers manners} Multifoldly and 
multifonnly. Comp. Lute xxiv. 26-27, 

£y the prophets] In the writings of the prophets. See iv. 
7 ; Acts xiii. 40 j Eom. i. 2. 

^ In these last days, Itt* icxarov twv r/fupiov Tovnov} At the end 
of these days. At the dose of the period of time that is still 
unexpired. Very lately. Opposed to * in time past.' Comp. 
2Pet. iii. 3. 

By Sis Son] In the person of one bearing the name of son. 
See Matt. x. 20 ; Gal. i. 16. ' Son ' is a title. The argument 
is founded on the difference between the names ^Son' and 
' Angel.* Comp. ver. 4. 

Seir of all things} Inheritance of all men. When KktipovofioQ 
or KKfipovofiCiv governs a noun signifying persons, not things, 
the meaning is that these persons shall inherit the possessions 
or doctrines of him described by KXtipovofiog or KXripovoiifiv. 
See Eom. iv. 13 ; Matt. v. 6 ; Syr. xxii. 4 ; xlvi. 1 ; Gen. xv. 
3, 4 ; Prov. xiii. 22 ; Esa. xlix. 8. God appointed Christ to be 
the Teacher and thereby the Ruler of the human race. 

The worlds] The ages. See note on xi. 3. 
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3 Who being the brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person, and upholding all 
things by the word of his power, when he had by 
himself purged our sins, sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty on high ; 

4 Being made so much better than the angels, as 
he hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent 
name than they. 

5 For imto which of the angels said he at any 
time. Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 

' The brightness} An outshine, or a radiance. 

The express image of His person} An expression of His pur- 
pose or disposition. viroaraaiQ may always be translated 'purpose' 
in the N. T. See 2 Cor. ix. 4 ; xi. 17 ; ch. iii. 14 ; xL 1. 
'Understanding/ in the sense of general determination and 
settlement of character, would be the fittest and most literal 
rendering. The word originally meant basis or sediment, and 
is figuratively applied to the gist or substance of an argument, 
or the tendency of a disposition. 

Upholding all things} Continually producing all things. 
See Mark iv. 8^ &c. Philon. de Nom. Mut. p. 1084. c. 

When He had by Himself purged our sins} Having made a 
purification of sins. As the sacrifices imder the law cleansed 
the offerer legally, so that he could, with a safe conscience, 
present himself with the congregation before God, so the 
sacrifice of Christ removes the moral disqualifications that 
hinder us from coming into God's presence, and brings us into 
communion with His people. 

* Christ has been exalted to power beyond that of Angels 
in proportion to the superiority of the name assigned to Him 
over that assigned to them. 

' Some general principle must be sought which will ez- 
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thee ? And again, I will be to him a Father, and 
he shall be to me a Son ? 

6 And again, when he bringeth in the first be- 
gotten into the world, he saith, And let all the angels 
of Crod worship him. 

plain and comprehend the several passages quoted from 
the 0. T. as prophecies of the Messiah. This can readily 
be found in the inspiration of the people of Israel to hope for 
and foresee a Euler who would establish a universal prevalence 
of righteousness on earth. This hope was the true but often 
hidden life of the nation ; and all the prophets directly or in- 
directly, consciously or unconsciously, testified to it. Their 
language naturally took the colour of the existing political 
condition. 'When a prophet governed, the coming deliverer was 
spoken of as a prophet (Deut. xviiL 15), when kings ruled, as a 
Mug. When holy men looked into the future, their view was 
interrupted by some personage just rising in the horizon, 
and the description meant for the Messiah was accommodated 
to him, making him a sign of the postponed expectation. The 
writers of the N. T. merely opened a way for the lines of 
prophecy to flow on to their right destination. All predic- 
tions of coming glory, however originally ascribed, were utter- 
ances of the prophetic hope with which the national heart 
was full. 

For wUo which 8rc.} The first quotation is from Ps, ii., of 
which David is the subject. The same passage is cited by 
St. Paul, Acts xiii. 33, as prophetic of the resurrection of 
Jesus. The second quotation is from 2 Kings vii. 14, and 
relates originally to Solomon. They are employed here to 
prove that Son in a high official signification is the proper 
title of the Messiah. 

* And again when he hringeth ^c. When in addition to the 

c2 
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7 And of the angels he saith, Who maketh 
his angels spirits, and his ministers a flame of 
fire. 

8 But unto the Son h^ saith^ Thy throne, God, 
is for ever and ever : a sceptre of righteousness is 
the sceptre of thy kingdom. 

9 Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated in- 
iquity ; therefore Grod, even thy God, hath anointed 
thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 

title Son, He is propheticallj introduced as first begotten. 
Pa, Ixxxviii. 27. 

Let ali ih^ anffBh of Ood tcorsk^ Him, This phrase which 
occurs Terbatim in Deut zxxii. 48, and in sense in Ps. xcyi 7, 
i$ perhaps a popular equivalent for ' Superior to aU the Kings 
of the earth ; ' Ps* Ixxxviii. 27. The important word is rfHttrc- 
rmMv^ which is equivalent to wot*, the point of the writer's argu- 
ment The expression, * Let all the angels of God worship 
Hiin,^ is substituted for * Superior to all the Kings of the 
eartb,^ in order to bring 'first begotten' and 'angels* into 
ittmediate contrast 

^ Who wnaketA JEKt «fi^«fe ^t] Wlio represents or treats His 
angels as if they wei« winds, and his officers as if thej were 
A fiame of fire. The name angel carries with it the idea of 
sabosdicaAe and meehamcal duty, P& ciii. 4. 

^'^ BmtmvOJi^Smktmiail Bat conoeniing the Son. Jbc 
It 3fi tradeaat fr&m the meaning of these words that whateTer 

nxaj hMvt laeea tJneor first application, they ^(leie intesitdei ta 
dfiflfiniw iht InnMcn kisstory of the Messiah^ and tine dbancter 
of' His VJ-ngrdouL His human nature, beeaase of il;s atsadiD^l 

marBil figrfisatacm, was laase^d to the throne of vmi^rerssl ddmizdcai 
and madf- -BSttoc^Klible xif hii^piness gi«aler thsm. ^&ast. €sd^i!>v«1 
by lusxL The ^nolitidazi is from 1%. 3lHv, <6L 7* 
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10 And, Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid 
the foundation of the earth; and the heavens are the 
works of thine hands : 

1 1 They shall perish ; but thou remainest ; and 
they all shall wax old as doth a garment ; 

12 And as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and 
they shall be changed : but thou art the same, and 
thy years shall not fail. 

13 But to which of the angels said he at any time, 
Sit on my right hand, imtil I make thine enemies 
thy footstool ? 

14 Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion ? 

lo-ia pa^ ci^ 25-27. The Jews were familiar with the thought 
that the Messiah was the architect of the heaven and the 
earth (see ver. 2); and Jesus was acknowledged to be the 
Messiah by those to whom the epistle is addressed. The 
writer's object^ it should be remembered^ was not to prove 
.that Jesus was the Messiah^ which was admitted \ but to re- 
mind the Hebrews of His consequent superiority to angels. 

** Ps. cix. 1. The reign of Christ was established for the 
subjugation of all evil, and it will continue till that object is 
consummated. 1 Cor. xv. 24-28. 

** Mmistering 9pirit8\ Ministering winds. The office of 
angels has been compared by God to that of the winds. They 
may be called winds^ being sent, as the name implies, to per- 
form a merely ministerial work. 

For thmC\ On account of those. The persons for whom 
angels are to minister are assumed to be heirs of salvation, 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Therefore we ought to give the more earnest 
heed to the things which we have heard, lest at any 
time we should let ^Aem slip. 

2 For if the word spoken by angels was stedfast, 
and every transgression and disobedience received a 
just recompense of reward ; 

3 How shall we escape, if we neglect so great 
salvation ; which at the first began to be spoken by 
the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by them that 
heard hiin ; 

on grounds independent of the angelic ministry^ which is there- 
fore confined to temporal services. See note on ii. 9. 

Who shaU be heirs of salvation] All future servants of Christ. 
See 1 Tim. i. 16 ; 2 Pet. ii. 6. Salvation is moral safety, which 
is secured by a process of belief in, and imitation of, Christ. 

II. * Therefore] The obvious inference from this superiority 
of Jesus to angels is, that we should pay earnest heed to His 
doctrines. 

Lest we should let them dip] Lest we should be flown or 
passed by, as by a river, by them. Let us be borne on by the 
force and volume, the rush and the torrent of fundamental 
truths ; lest they pass us by, and we be left half-stranded in 
the languor and stagnation, or mere reflux and eddies that 
remain when the mighty tide has rolled on. 

3' 8 The dispensation given through angels threatened 
punishment for any violation of the law. It is possible to 
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4 God also bearing ili&nh witness, both with signs 
and wonders, and with divers miracles, and gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, according to his own will ? 

5 For unto the angels hath he not put in subjec- 
tion the world to come, whereof we speak. 

6 But one in a certain place testified, saying. What 
is man, that thou art mindful of him ? or the son of 
man that thou visitest him ? 

escape pimisliment. But Christ offers salvation, and there is 
manifestly no escape for those who refuse it, because salvation 
is itself permanent security from evil. God need not inflict 
punishment upon the guilty, but He cannot confer salvation 
on those who do not strive for it. 

Which at the fird began to he spoken hy the Lord] It 
might be objected that the Gospel was preached not by Jesus 
but by men. To this it is replied, that it was first preached by 
Jesus, and was then confirmed and continued by divinely com- 
missioned men who had received the tidings from His lips. 

* God bearing them loitnesa} God bearing joint testimony 
with them. The Gospel after Christ's death was not left 
altogether in human hands. God assisted its ministers by 
demonstrations of power that came immediately from His 
own will, 

^ God gave the sanction of His miraculous power to men, 
for not unto angels, &c. 

The world to come] The future period of this world's history. 
Not the future life, nor what remains to run of this life to- 
gether with the future life. Either of these would be expressed 
by alutv, oiKovfiBvri never has any such meaning. It is called 
future, because it has not yet fully come. The dawn only has 
appeared. See x. 25. 
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7 Thou madest him a little lower than the angels ; 
thou crownedst him with glory and honour, and didst 
set him over the works of thy hands : 

8 Thou hast put all things in subjection under 
his feet. For in that he put all in subjection under 
him, he left nothing thai is not put under him. But 
now we see not yet all things put imder him. 

9 But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower 
than the angels for the suffering of death, crowned 
with glory and honour ; that he by the grace of God 
should taste death for every man. 

*~^ But one in a certain place tegtified\ An objection that 
may be raised to the quotation of Ps. viiL 4r-6 is anticipated. 
Buty an opponent is supposed to saj^ if an inspired passage 
declaring the subjection of all things to men be advanced, it 
cannot be appropriate to the present time. For when it is 
said that aU things are made subject to man^ there is no ex- 
ception left. But we do not yet see, in fact, that all things 
are subject to him. That which we do not see subject is 
death. That is the mark of man's inferior condition. 

* Bid we see Jesus'] The reply is that Jesus descended to 
the human level in order that He might die for all men, and 
thus liberate them from their last remaining master and tyrant, 
and reduce him to subjection under them. 

Made a UtUe lower than the angels for the suffering of death} 
We see Jesus, who was made a littie lower than the angeb, 
crowned with glory and honour by means of the suffering of 
death. Sid goveming an ace. denotes a cause on account of 
which, or a means through the co-operation of which with the 
primary agent, something is done; never a strictiy final cause. 
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10 For it became him, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing many sons 
unto glory, to make the captain of their salvation 
perfect through suflFerings. 



It always implies that the subject which it goyems (unless, 
perhaps, in the case of hi6 and hi^ roCro), is ah-eady in exist- 
ence, lia iraOrjfiaTog would not necessarily express the idea of 
the text, because it might only mean that Jesus was raised to 
glory and honour by the mere unconnected fact of dying ; 
wbereas the sentiment conveyed is, that he was raised by means 
of the assimilated process of suffering. In this way salvation 
is reached, and so Jesus is called the Captain or Leader of 
our salvation. A man may be carried to the top of a moun- 
tain by another man, but he attains the glow and the 
glory of the elevation by means of the toils and perils of the 
ascent. Or fire may be lighted by a person, but it is lighted 
by means of firewood, which forms part of it. See John vi. 
57 ; XV. 3 ; Eom. iii. 25 ; viii. 10 ; Gal. iv. 13, &c. 

Tfiat He by the grace of God should taste death for every 
man} Death was made the means of His exaltation in order 
that since all men must suffer and die, they also may be ex- 
alted. By making death a stepping-stone to honour, Jesus 
tasted death for every man, for every man may follow in His 
steps. 

^^ For it became ^c,} It was in keeping with the wisdom 
and mercy of the universal Father, in accompHshing the work 
of redemption, to subject the Bedeemer Himself to that same 
process which, in the case of all men, was inevitable. Suffering 
was the indispensable stage through which man should pass, and 
it was consonant with God's character to submit Himself to it. 
Man could not rise through suffering without the reconciling 
death of Christ ; but that is not the idea presented here, but 
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11 For both lie that sanctifieth and they who are 
sanctified are all of one : for which cause he is not 
ashamed to call them brethren, 

12 Saying, I will declare thy name unto my 
brethren, in the midst of the church will I sing praise 
unto thee. 

13 And again, I will put my trust in him. And 
again, Behold I and the children which Grod hath 
given me. 

the goodness of God^ who sent Christ to undergo the whole 
experience by which salvation is to be gained by us. 

For whom are all things and hy whom are aU thrngs] On ac- 
count of whose previous existence and by whose agency. If 
God had not been, nothing would be. If God had not created, 
nothing else would be. Such is the Being on whom all things 
are dependent, and who is dependent on nothing that is created, 
who has assumed humanity with all its sorrows. 

^^ For] The divine condescension had been referred to as 
worthy of God's character : the specific act of the incarnation 
explains the allusion. It was Godlike to descend to the depth 
of our human needs^ for He did this by taking our nature upon 
Him. 

Of one] Christ ranked Himself amongst men as a descend- 
ant of Adam. 

" Ps. xxi. 22. 

*' Esa. viii. 17, 18. The two quotations indicate the human 
brotherhood of Christ. The first represents Him as looking 
up to God from the same level as His human brethren. The 
second classifies Him with the other children of God, who 
were called His children only as descended from Adam^ and so 
makes Him their Brother. 
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14 Forasmuch then as the children are partakers 
of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took 
part of the same ; that through death he might 
destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil. 

15 And deliver them who through fear of death 
were all their lifetime subject to bondage. 

16 For verily he took not on hirn, the nature of 
angels ; but he took on him the seed of Abraham. 

^* That through death Me might destroy him that had the power 
of death} That by death He might destroy him who has the 
strength of death. When death was appointed as the penalty 
of transgression it also became the possible escape from the 
corrupted carnal nature to a pure spiritual life. It was punitive 
and recuperative. In the former character it was Satan's work, 
and was surrounded with enslaving terrors: in the latter it 
was God's provision^ and was lighted by immortal hopes. 
Christ, by dying, has exhausted the punitive character of death, 
and it now remains U^ all who have become identified by faith 
with the death of Christ only in its peaceful and beneficent 
character as the stage and passage to heavenly glory. By 
effacing the violent and destructive aspect of death Christ has 
neutralised the terror and reversed the victory of the Tempter. 

^^ By thus extracting the sting of death, Christ has delivered 
mankind from the mysterious and degrading dread of it. Comp. 
v. 7. 

" For verUg] The subject may well be [conversant with 
death and the fear of death, for it was not angels but dying 
men whom Christ came to assist. AU things are thus put 
under men: the one particular in which they were below 
angels now raises them above them. See ver. 9. 
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17 Wherefore in all things it behoved him to be 
made like unto his brethren, that he might be a 
merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaim/- 
ing to Grod, to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people. 

JjTe took not on Him the nature of angels Sfcl He does not 
take hold of angels, but He takes hold of the seed of Abraham. 
iiri\afi^dve<T9ai means to take by the hand in order to support 
and assist. See Matt. ziv. 31 ^ Mark viii. 23, &c. The Hebrew 
race, the family of Abraham, was, as it were, the hand of hu- 
mankind which Jesus grasped. Through them we are all 
lifted from the yawning gulf of death. God chose Abraham 
to be the ancestor of the Messiah, with the view of thereby 
exalting mankind to immortality. 

" Wherefore] Since Christ undertook the liberation of His 
human brothers from death, it was incumbent on Him to be 
made like them in all respects, even in their liability to death, 
in order that He might become a compassionate and faithful 
High Priest towards God to cancel the' sins of the people. 
Death is the critical point in human history, where the power 
of Christ and the power of Satan meet. * Christ became a man 
capable of dying, that as a High Priest before God He might 
offer His death as the penalty of sin for all men, thus destroy- 
ing Satan's work, and removing that aspect of death which hid 
the lineameiits of the divine character from man's view. 

To make reconciliation] To discharge the penalty of the sins 
of, &c. The penalty of sin is death. The Jewish priest sym- 
bolised the payment of the penalty by the offering of blood. 
Blood was accepted instead of the life. ' The life of the flesh 
is the blood ; and I have given it to you upon the altar to 
make a settlement Q^iXdffKtaOai) for your lives ; for it is the 
blood that makes a settlement (i^iXaffirai) instead of the life.' 
Lev. zviL 11; comp. 2 Par. zxix. 24 CKatrxtaQai (elsewhere 
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18 For in that he himself hath suflFered being 
tempted, he is able to succour them that are 
tempted. 



CHAPTEE III. 



Wherefoue, holy brethren, partakers of the heavenly 
calling, consider the Apostle and High Priest of our 
profession, Christ Jesus ; 

followed by a dat. of sin or sinner in the sense of pardoning : 
comp. Luke xviii. 13)^ has here a construction of the compound' 
verb, which is found in Dan. and the Apocrypha. Dan. ix. 
24 ; Syr. iii. 3, 30 ; v. 6 ; xx. 28, &c. The usual expression in 
Lev. and Numb, is UiXaafceadat 'mpxy to offer satisfaction, or 
make a settlement, on behalf of. 

^^ For in thai 4*^.] For in what He suffered when tried in 
that He is able to assist those who are tried. The trial in 
which Christ especially suffered was death, and He can assist 
all men in that inevitable experience, because by His death 
He took away from it all that made it dreadful — that dark and 
threatening aspect of it which hangs like a cloud between us 
and heaven. The effect of Satan's successful temptation of 
man was that death misrepresented God as angry and vengeful. 
Christ baffled Satan, and assisted man by removing the mis- 
representation, and revealing God in His unaltered and unalter- 
able benignity and mercy. 

in. '^ Since the kingdom of God is subjected to Christ, the 
Hebrews are exhorted to fix their regards on Him who is at 
once the prophet and priest, the proclaimer of the doctrine and 
the offerer of the sacrifice of their profession. 
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2 Who was faithful to him that appointed him, as 
also Moses was faithful in all his house. 

3 For this "man was counted worthy of more glory 
than Moses, inasmuch as he who hath builded the 
house hath more honour than the house. 

4 For every house is builded by some ttian ; but 
he that built all things is Grod. 

5 And Moses verily wa» faithful in all his house, 
as a servant, for a testimony of those things which 
were to be spoken after ; 

6 But Christ as a son over his own house; 
whose house are we, if we hold fast the conii- 

» Numb. xii. 7. 

' Christ^s superiority to Moses is another reason for attend- 
ing to Him. 

Hath more honvur than the hou8e\ Hath more honour from 
the house or household. Christ is more worthy of glory than 
Moses, in proportion as he who built the house has more 
honour from it than another has. It was Christ, not Moses, 
who founded the Christian Churchy therefore we should look 
up to Him; not to Moses. 

^ The builder or founder must have more honour than an- 
other, because there is a necessary relation between the founder 
and the family. Houses do not arise spontaneously, but are 
dependent on those who establish them. Such is the force of 
this principle, that by virtue of it He who built all things is 
thereby constituted God. 

^ The superiority of^Christ to Moses being settled, a differ- 
ence between the Jewish and Christian Churches that seemd 
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dence and the rejoicing of the hope firm unto the 
end. 

7 Wherefore (as the Holy Ghost saith. To day if 
ye will hear his voice, 

8 Harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, 
in the day of temptation in the wilderness : 

9 When your fathers tempted me, proved me, and 
saw my works forty years. 

10 Wherefore I was grieved with that generation, 
and said. They do alway err in their heart ; and they 
have not known my ways. 

11 So I sware in my wrath. They shall not enter 
into my rest.) 

to tell to the diRadyantage of the latter is introduced. The Jews 
claimed God's favour inalienably as children of Abraham. The 
Christian holds his place in Christ's household conditionallj. 

"^ This conditional membership is shewn to have also ex- 
isted in the house of Moses. The writer does not state this 
directly^ but implies it by the quotation which he makes. 
Christians cannot be in a more unfavourable condition than 
the .Tews were in, inasmuch as exhortations to perseverance 
required by the circumstances of the Christian, may be 
borrowed verbatim from language addressed to the Jew. 

Wherefore as the Holy Ghost 8a%tK\ Wherefore, since our 
membership is qualified with an ^ if,' we may be addressed in 
the words of the Holy Ghost, spoken to the Jews of old. The 
words of the Psalmist are addressed directly to the Hebrews. 
The quotation is from Ps. xciv. 7-11. 

*^ They shall not enter] If they shall enter— the literal 
rendering is more suitable to the purpose of the quotatl(«. 
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12 Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of 
you an evil heart of unbelief, in departing from the 
living Grod. 

13 But exhort one another daily, while it is called 
To day ; lest any of you be hardened through the 
deceitfulness of sin. 

14 For we are made partakers of Christ, if we 
hold the beginning of our confidence stedfast unto 
the end ; 

15 While it is said. To day if ye will hear his 
voice, harden not your hearts, as in the provocation. 

16 For some, when they had heard, did provoke : 
howbeit not all that came out of Egypt by Moses. 

12. 18 The writer warns the Hebrews that they must not trust 
to God's irreversible favour. Unbelief will separate them 
from the fountain of life. They must guard against the 
hardening influences of sin by mutual exhortations^ and the 
use of present opportunities. 

^* We must take heed because our participation in Christ's 
death depends on our steadfastness. 

" While it is 8aid\ By its being said. The pailicular 
purpose of the quotation is manifested here. The language 
and principle of conditional church membership are introduced 
from the Jewish into the Christian Church. That we are 
partakers of Christ only if we hold fast the freedom of our 
hope, is implied by its being said, even by the Psalmist, that 
the efficacy of the words depends on the susceptibility and 
retentiveness of the heart. 

'^ The facts of the case lead to the same conclusion. All the 
Jews were in covenant with God ; yet some of them provoked 
him. 
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17 But with whom was he grieved forty years ? 
V)a8ii not with them that had sinned, whose carcases 
fell in the wilderness ? 

18 And to whom sware he that they should not 
pnter into his rest, but to them that believed not ? 

19 So we see that they could not enter in because 
of imbelief. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

Let us therefore fear, lest, a promise being left vis 
of entering into his rest, any of you should seem to 
come short of it. 

*' With whom was He grieved, was it with persons not 
included in His covenant ? No j but with persons who were 
in it, and who violated it. 

^^ To whom did He swear that they should not enter into 
His rest ? Was it to the Gentiles ? No ,• but to Jewish un- 
believers. 

*® And we see from the actual history that unbelief was the 
cause of failure. Pact verifies our inferences. 

IV. It is further shewn, that the warning drawn from Jewish 
failure is applicable to the circumstances of Christians, since 
the rest to which the Jews were called was the same as that 
which is now promised to Christians. 

^ Let us not be vainly confident in some mistaken estimate 
of God's character, but with the view of Jewish failure before 
us, and haying a promise of entering into rest, as they had, let 
us fear lest we iall short of it, as some of them did. 

Should aeem] The rest which the unbelieving Jews who 
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2 For unto us was the gospel preached, as well as 
unto them : but the word preached did not profit 
them, not being mixed with faith in them that 
heard it. 

3 For we which have believed do enter into rest, 
as he said, As I have sworn in my wrath, if they shall 
enter into my rest : although the works were finished 
from the foundation of the world. 

died in the wilderness actually fell short of; was the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of the land of Canaan. In failing to 
attain that, they were seen apparently to fail in attaining the 
eternal peace of heaven. It could be said of them (iii. 19), 
' we see that they could not enter in/ The writer admonishes 
the Hebrews of his own day, not so to resist God's later reve- 
lation concerning the mode of admission to and continuance in 
His kingdom, as to let it appear to the future church that they 
fell short of the spiritual blessing. The Jews in Moses' time 
appeared to reject heaven by rejecting the land of Canaan. 
The Jews in Christ's time appeared to reject heaven by cling- 
ing too closely to the land of Canaan. There was an obviously 
similar want of faith in both cases. Failing to see the spiri- 
tual nature of the promise was openly falling short of it 

' For we have had good news proclaimed to us as they had ; 
rest has been offered to us as it was to them. But they 
lacked faith wherewith to respond to the offer. 

^ The only difference that can exist is in the mode of re- 
ceiving the good news. The rest is the same. They lost it 
through unbelief. We shall obtain it if we believe. 

A% he smdj (M I have swam ^c] The object is to prove 
that the rest offered to the Jews in the time of Moses was 
virtually the same as that offered to the world by Christ. 
The language of the Psalm, already quoted, implies this. It 
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4 For he spake in a certain place of the seventh 
day on this wise. And Grod did rest the seventh day 
from all his works. 

5 And in this 'plac^ again, If they shall enter into 
my rest. 

6 Seeing therefore it remaineth that some must 
enter therein, and they to whom it was first preached 
entered not in because of unbelief : 

7 Again, he limiteth a certain day, saying in 
David, To day, after so long a time; as it is said, 
To day if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts. 

describes the rest to which the Jews were invited as God's 
rest But God's rest cannot be restricted to the temporal pos- 
session of Canaan^ for it dates from the creation of the world. 
Evidently God's rest must be understood in a very comprehen* 
sive spiritual sense. 

'^ ^ A comparison of Gen. ii. 3 and Ps. xciv. 11 explains 
what the Psalmist meant by rest He did not limit it to a 
peaceful enjoyment of the promised land, but alluded to the 
rest into which God entered after He made the world. 

^ ^ Since some are still to enter in^ and unbelief excluded 
those to whom the good news was first proclaimed, God, 
speaking in the Psalms of David^ fixes another day and warns 
against unbelief. 

After 80 long a time] The time when David wrote was 
long after the time of Joshua. Since David speaks of the day 
of entering into rest as still existing in his own time, it is 
manifest that the rest which Joshua had to give did not ex- 
haust or fully explain the meaning of the term. 

d2 
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13 Neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest in his sight : but all things are naked and 
opened unto the eyes of him with whom we have 
to do. 

14 Seeing then that we have a great high priest, 
that is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of 
God, let us hold fast (mr profession. 

15 For we have not an high priest which cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but 
was in all points tempted like as we are^ yet without 
sin. 

pith. The whole description intimates that God does not 
keep a register of dead sacrifices, but of the movements of the 
living soul. 

^' Naked and opened] Unmasked, and facing or confronting 
the eyes of Him with whom is our reckoning. rpaxjjXi^ftr 
has the meaning of turning the neck, so that the face can see, 
or be seen. We ever keep our true countenances under God's 
gaze, turn from it as we may. See Plut. De Curios, iii. 389 
(Tauchn.). 

** Since we are exposed to this searching examination we 
need a High Priest of more than human purity and knowledge 
to mediate with God for us. What can an ordinary priest do 
on our behalf, when the motives and aims of his most solemn 
acts of intercession are themselres an object of scrutiny ? 
But we have a great High Priest who sits on the throne of 
God. Therefore let us be steadfast in our faith. 

Passed into the heaven} Passed through the heaven. Acts 
i. 9. 

Profession] Consent. Joint avowal or engagement. 

** The heavenly Priest can also feel more compassion for us 
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16. Let us therefore come boldly- unto the throne 
of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find grace 
to help in time of need. 



CHAPTER V. 

For every high priest taken from among men is 
ordained for men in things pertaining to God, that 
he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins : 

than an earthly one is capable of. The words ' without sin ' 
do not simply convey an exception to the statement of Christ's 
temptations, or a modification of it, but express an integral 
part of the reason which is assigned for His being able to be 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities. Christ can feel for 
us not only because He Himself was tempted, but because He 
was tempted without sin. Sinners are not lenient to sinners. 
The Jewish priest would naturally fail to shew consideration 
for the sins of the people in proportion as he had sinned 
himself. Unrepented sin kills charity. 

^^ A provision being thus made for our weaknesses and 
shortcomings, let us accept the pity and help which we need, 
and not depend on the fallacious exactness of our legal per- 
formances. 

Boldly] With firee access. 

V. Christ is compared with the Aaronic priests (1-10), and it 
is shewn that whatever claims on our confidence they may have 
because of special fitness and appointment, He has the same. 

^' ^ The ordinary high priest when he mediates between 
God and man can proportion his declaration of the divine 
displeasure towards human sin from a sense of his own in- 
firmity. 
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2 Who can have compassion on the ignorant, and 
on them that are out the way ; for that he himself 
also is compassed with infirmity* 

3 And by reason hereof he ought, as for the people, 
so also for himself, to offer for sins. 

4 And no man taketh this honour unto himself, 
but he that is called of God, as was Aaron. 

6 So also Christ glorified not himself to be made 
an high priest ; but he that said unto him. Thou 
art my Son, to day have I begotten thee. 

6 As he saith also in another place. Thou art a 
priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec. 

Mave compassion] Moderate his anger. 

' And hy reason hereof] And on account of this infirmity^ 
for the sake of it^ as that which supplies a motive for forming 
a true estimate of God's feelings towards the sinner^'to pre-* 
serve the consciousness of it fresh and present in his mind^ 
it is one of the duties of his office to offer sacrifices for 
his own sins as well as for those of the people. The public 
admission of his sinfulness would tend to prevent priestly 
arrogance and injustice. Comp. Matt. xxiiL 1-4; and the 
parable of the unforgiving servant^ Matt, xviii. 23. This offer- 
ing on account of infirmity is one particular in which Christ 
is compared with the ordinary high priests. 

^ The second is^ that the Aaronic high priest does not ap- 
point himself, but is called to his office bj God. 

^' ^ It is shewn in the inverse order so common in this 
epistle and in others of St. Paul, that Christ conformed to 
those two conditions. Firstly, he was appointed by God. The 
passages quoted are Ps. ii. 7 and ciz. 4, 
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7 Who in the days of his flesh, when he had 
oflfered up prayers and supplications with strong 
crying and tears unto him that was able to save him 
from death, and was heard in that he feared ; 



^ Secondly^ He offered up prayers and tears and cries of dis- 
tress to God at the prospect of death; thus pledging His sym- 
pathy for ever to the race of men in their last dread struggle* 
It was as a preparation for His more faithful discharge of the 
priestly function that Jesus acknowledged His human weak- 
ness by praying that the cup might pass from Him, and by 
uttering the exclamation of mental horror and spiritual de- 
sertion on the cross. 

TJnto Sim thai was able to save Him from death] This was 
the character of omnipotence in which God appeared to Christ 
when he explored the depths of anguish, and spoke aloud in its 
tones and accents, giving utterance to the natural cries wrung 
from Him by agony^ that He might readily recognise and in- 
terpret them when ascending from earth in all future times. 
God is mightier than the terror that haunts us, than the cloud 
which hides Him, than the trial and temptation through which 
we are about to pass, than the death we must endure. This 
is implied even in the wild and aimless groanings of the soul. 
It is natural to pray for deliverance from temptation and death. 
Christ has taught us to do the one, and has done the other for 
us. To feel that God can deliver us from death is enough to 
reconcile us to death if we trust in Him. Before there can be 
any force in the words, * Not my will but Thine be done,' there 
must be the belief that He can cause the cup to pass from us 
if He will ; and the supplication, ' Let this cup pass from me,' 
describes only the instinctiTe reluctance of man's will that is 
quelled by God's spirit into resignation to His will. Christ 
felt and acknowledged all this human weakness in order to 
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8 Though he were a Son, yet learned he obe- 
dience by the things which he suffered ; 

9 And being made perfect, he became the author 
of eternal salvation unto all them that obey him ; 

10 Called of God an high priest after the order of 
Melchisedec. 

deal tenderly with the ignorant^ and them that are out of the 
way. 

And was heard in that he feared} And haying been delivered 
from His religious fear. See Job xxxv. 12 j Syr, xli. 3. The 
fear of Christ was the holy loathing of a sinless soul at death as 
the shadow and penalty of sin. He was saved from this fear, 
so that He persevered and finished the work He came to do. 

8 In passing through these dark and bitter experiences He 
learned by actual sufferings what that obedience is which is 
demanded from man ; how arduous it is, and what degree of 
consideration should be meted out to the involuntary resist*; 
ances, writhings, and struggles that deform its progress. 

® And being made perfect\ The event, the Resurrection, 
which marks a stage in the process of perfection is not to be 
confounded with or strictly reckoned among the steps whereby 
that process advances. Christ was not made perfect by being 
translated to heaven, but when made perfect through sufferings 
He was translated thither. Comp. Luke xiii. 32 ; ch. ii. 10 ; 
vii. 28 ; xii. 23 ; and See Philon. de Somniis, p. 585, c. 

*° The whole preceding passage treats only of some minor 
correspondences between the Aaronic priesthood and the priest- 
hood of Christ, shewing the regularity and completeness of the 
latter ; but the essential difference and superiority of the priest* 
hood of Christ is always assumed by the terms in which it is 
described. He was a High Priest after the order of Mel- 
chisedec. 
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11 Of whom we have many things to say, and 
hard to be uttered, seeing ye are dull of hearing. 

12 For when for the time ye ought to be 
teachers, ye have need that one teach you again 
which he the first principles of the oracles of God ; 
and are become such as have need of milk; and not 
of strong meat. 

13 For every one that useth milk is unskilful in 
the word of righteousness : for he is a babe. 

^* We have many things to say and hard to he uttered} The 
meaning of the English text is, ' We have many and hard things 
to say.' 

Seeing ye are dull of heartngl On men of quick spiritual in- 
telligence, the title *High Priest after the order of Melchisedec ' 
would by itself pour a whole volume of illumination; but 
because the Hebrews were slow to comprehend the subject, the 
explanation must be long and difficult. When a figurative 
or historical allusion fails to flash instantaneous light on the 
mind, there is always inherent obscurity in the details. 

^* Considering the time during which they had been Chris- 
tians, they ought to be teachers, but instead of that they 
needed some one to teach them the first principles of Christi- 
anity again. 

And are become such as have need of milk} Their spiritual 
appetite had remained stationary, so that they still craved for 
children's food. They had not advanced beyond symbols, and 
doctrines that were symbolic, to the solid practical maxims and 
principles so symbolised. Faith in God's eternal judgment is 
worthless unless it leads to virtuous action, as knowledge of 
the alphabet is useless unless we advance to intelligent reading. 

^' Milk, or children's food, represents the elements of Christi- 
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14 But strong meat belongeth to them that are 
of full age, even those who by reason of use have 
their senses exercised to discern both good and 
evil. 



CHAPTER VL 



Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine 
of Christ, let us go on unto perfection ; not laying 
again the foundation of repentance from dead works, 
and* of faith toward Grod, 

anity. Solid food stands for the word of righteousness. He 
who can satisfy the wants of his soul on rudimentary doctrines- 
will not hunger and thirst for righteousness. He knows little 
or nothing of it For he is only a child in his tastes and aspi« 
rations. 

" But great primary laws and principles belong to ripened 
souls whose faculties are habitually conversant in discerning 
good and evil. By the practical application of elementary 
doctrines to moral purposes, we arrive, by spiritual induction, 
at the eternal and unchangeable laws of righteousness. We 
learn to know Christ more perfectly. 

VT. The writer's object is to lead the Hebrews onward from 
the associations of Jewish formalism into a region of unencum- 
bered spirituality. He disarms prejudice by making Christian 
formalism, which was in reality a relic of Jewish, the point of 
departure. What he requires is not that elementary doctrines 
should be changed or wholly abandoned, but that, by the 
church's constant progress in the direction to which they point, 
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2 Of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on of 
hands, and of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal 
judgment. 

3 And this will we do, if Grod permit. 

4 For it is impossible for those who were once 
enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy Grhost, 

6 And have tasted the good word of Grod, and the 
powers of the world to come, 

6 If they shall fall away, to renew them again unto 
repentance ; seeing they crucify to themselves the 
Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame. 

they should be true indicatioDs of a living belief, and not inert 
professions of a stagnant orthodoxy. Doctrines and fixed creeds 
are like weather yanes. They shew how the current of faith 
and opinion runs. But the wind may die away^ and the arrow 
still remain pointing to the distant heayens, witnessing to a 
dead though not changed or perverted faith. 

^ Ferfection} Maturity, salvation, intuitive righteousness. 

Repentance from dead work8\ I.e. merely retrospective. 

^ Baptisms} Washings ; a word is used that will apply to 
Jewish or Christian practices. 

^ The world to come} See note on xi. 3. 

• The reason why it is necessary to go on continually to per- 
fection is, that if we lose our vitality and fall into sin, which 
is always possible, unless we are making progress, we not only 
renew our want of a Kedeemer, but we openly shew that His 
redemption has been already in vain. The impossibility of re- 
penting afresh in such a case is not an arbitrary or an absolute 
impossibility, but an impossibility for which reason is as- 
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7 For the earth which drinketh in the rain that 
Cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet 
for them by whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing 
from God : 



signed; the force of which is to be estimated according to cir- 
cumstances. 

If they shall fall away] vapamirruv never refers to formal 
apostasy. Comp. vapdrrTatfia. 

Crucify to themselves afresh] According to the analogy of 
avaxiapkivj avaKaXvTTTHv &C. dvaaravpovv might mean to re-* 

crucify, that is, to uncrucify, a sense which is necessarily in- 
volved in the idea of crucifying afresh \ iavrotg would then have 
a definite meaning : seeing that they imdo the crucifixion of the 
Son of God so far as themselves are concerned. The word is 
not thus used in classical Greek, it is true ; but then it is 
always applied in classical Greek to persons who were to 
undergo crucifixion ; whereas, here, it refers for the first and 
only time to One who had already been crucified. It does not 
occur in the lxx., nor again in the N. T. 

'^ An illustration is given very similar in construction to the 
Parable of the Sower, and carrying the same lesson. The chief 
difference is, that, in the Parable of the Sower, the truth pro- 
claimed, or the seed, is that on which the stress is laid ,* but 
here the fertilising influence that accompanies the truth is the 
point on which the comparison rests. The light of truth and 
the warmth of the Spirit and the power of eternity on the soul 
of man, are like rain on the earth. They do not form the 
character or shape the destiny, j ust as the rain does not deter- 
mine what the produce of the earth will be. If men do not 
use the strength which these forces give to the soul for God*s 
glory and man's good, sin will spring up and flourish, and what 
is then left to root it out ? 

By whom it is dresied\ On account of whom it also is tilled. 
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8 But that which beareth thorns and briers is 
rejected, and i% nigh unto cursing ; whose end is to 
be burned. 

9 But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of 
you, and things that accompany salvation, though we 
thus speak. 

Land watered from the heaven, and moreover cultivated, if it 
bears fruit fit for those, &c. 

Heceiveth blessing] Is set apart as fruit-hearing land, and 
increases in fertility and profitableness. 

^ Whose end is to he humed] Whose end is to supply fuel for 
burning. See Esa. xl. 16 ; xliv. 15. The line of thought that 
runs throughout is directed against the essentially Jewish 
error of imagining that the possession of divine truth or favour 
confers security and fulfils God's purpose. We must not de- 
ceive ourselves by relying on the soundness of our foundation, 
or the copiousness of the potential activities and energies of 
truth. The foundation is of no use tiU it is hidden by the 
superstructure. Our spiritual advantages are worthless to have 
and insecure to keep till they are absorbed into living habits and 
principles of virtue. The foundation is made secure by every 
stone we lay upon it. The aToix^Xa are preserved by merging 
them in use. Our knowledge of the alphabet ie best retained 
by advancing to the perfect use of the language. The seed is 
preserved by producing the crop. The noble act, the boldly 
spoken truth, are the real perpetuators and faithful guardians of 
the simplest doctrines of Christianity, and the steps that lead to 
the highest. If we are not faithful to truth in this way, we 
shall lose it, and our worthless sinful lives and deeds will be 
only the firewood veith which other men's virtues are purified, 
and made available for the good of the world, 

• The writer would not have spoken of the impossibility of 
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10 For Grod w not imrighteous to forget your 
work and labour of love, which ye have shewed 
toward his name, in that ye have ministered to the 
saints, and do minister. 

11 And we desire that every one of you do she^ 
the same diligence to the full assurance of hope unto 
the end : 

12 That ye be not slothful, but followers of them 
who through faith and patience inherit the pro- 
mises. 

recovery from a state of deliberately chosen sin to the Hebrews 
had he supposed them to be in such a state. 

Things that accompany salvation} The signs and accessories 
of the growth to perfection. 

^^ Our entire dependence upon God for the recognition of 
our faint attempts at goodness, and at the same time the prin- 
ciple of equity or fairness which enters into every divine 
relation with man, are both implied here. God blesses the 
fruitful soil, and perpetuates its '/mitfulness, rewarding the 
earth perennially with the solace of the leaf and the pride of 
the blossom, for the wise distribution of its juices. So will 
He honour the deed of love, strengthening its roots in the 
soul, and causing its bough to flourish with more abundant 
fruit. 

** And we desire ^c] But we desire that on your side, 
answering to God's blessing, there may continue the same 
hope-strengthening diligence. The more they laboured for 
others, the more would their faith and hope, i.e. their essential 
salvation, increase. 

** The end of God's promises in the order of Providence 
is to call forth those qualities of faith which, when acquired, 
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13 For when God made promise to Abraham, 
because he could swear by no greater, he sware by 
himself, 

14 Saying, Surely blessing I will bless thee, and 
multiplying I will multiply thee. 

15 And so, after he had patiently endured, he 
obtained the promise. 

constitute the spiritual seusorium wherewith at last the 
majesty of supreme justice shall be seen. Faith in the promise 
will one day fit us for its complete fulfilment ; but now we 
cannot tell what it is. The thing promised could not be de- 
scribed to us because we have no sense to discern it : but the 
promise — the pledged word or oath — if we receive it by faith 
and do not look for an immediate and gi'oss realisation^ will 
clear and enlarge our vision, and then the reward will be 
seen to lie in the far eternity ; but meantime the new insight 
will be a sufficient present fulfilment. Thus it was with the 
fathers of the Hebrew race. The heir-loom entrusted to 
them by God lighted up their souls, and descended from father 
and son in the light it created. The efiect it produced, the 
disposition it built up, was its first fulfilmentr To accept the 
office of transmitting it was to enter into God's plan ; to pass 
it on in its pure spiritual meaning was to make it one's own. 
This was the sense in which the patriarchs inherited the 
promises. They accepted and transmitted them in faith and 
patience, and, in this spirit, their descendants are exhorted to 
receive them. 

13-15 It jg ijy fa5|;|i gn^ patieuce, not by sight and touch and 

objective ownership, that the promises are inherited. Whei^ 
God made the original promise to Abraham, confinning it by 
an oath, it was the display of these qualities that obtained it. 
* It is by endurance that the promises are inherited, for it was 
by endurance that Abraham obtained the promise on the occa- 
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16 For men verily swear by the greater ; and an 
oath for confirmation is to them an end of all strife. 

17 Wherein God, willing more abundantly to 
shew unto the heirs of promise the immutability of 
his coimsel, confirmed ii by an oath : 

18 That by two inamutable things, in which it 
was impossible for Grod to lie, we might have a strong 
consolation, who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon 
the hope set before us : 

19 Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, 

sion when God, having no greater thing to swear by, swore by 
Himself that He would bless and multiply him.' 

Obtained] Had promises made to them. See xi. 33. 

*^ Men for instance (the general meaning of fikv ydp) swear by a 
greater, and an oath is to them an end of all opposition for 
confirming. It was in condescension to human habits that God 
swore and swore by Himself. 

" * In which mode of confirmation God abundantly desiring 
to shew to the heirs of the promise — as He had to the first 
obtainer of it — the imchangeableness of His counsel, interposed 
with an oath ' — t.c. to Christ. Ps. ex. 4. Christ as High Priest 
is Mediator between God and mau, but in making the appoint- 
ment to the priesthood God necessarily mediated between 
Christ and man. 

" In order that by two unchangeable things, the oath made 
to Abraham that Christ should come of his seed, and the oath 
made to Christ that His priesthood should last for ever, we 
might have strong encouragement who have fled from the 
world to cling to the hope set before us, who have resigned 
ownership for heirship. 

*• A complex idea is expressed by a complex figure. Sure 
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both sure and stediiEist, and which entereth into that 
within the veil ; 

and steady progress is analysed into progress .and steadfastness, 
and the first is represented by a race or flight, the second by 
the mooring of a ship. 

Which entereth} An anchor is meant only for occasional use. 
When the storm threatens, the anchor is cast out. Our hope 
is finally and objectively a heavenly one. But it is not always 
consciously so. We do or strive to do God's will on earth as 
it is done in heaven. We i-ealise a present kingdom of heaven. 
Our hope then becomes interested in the immediate present. 
We look for quick returns. The anchor is on deck. Our 
hope is something visible. But we cannot quite make a 
heaven here. The very conduct that we thought would bring 
rest and reward raises opposition, persecution — a storm. Then 
we cast out our anchor. That is, we remember that our hope 
is in a future heaven. Whenever we, as occasion require?, 
call this to mind, the anchor enters within the veil. ' Entereth ' 
does not mean that the hope has entered heaven once for 
all, and remains there ; but that from time to time, as circum- 
stances require, it enters in. Comp. ver. 7. Whenever we 
recall that heaven is our true abiding final hope, our anchor is 
said to ^x itself there. 

Into that toithin the veit\ We cannot too soon or too much, 
if we would understand this epistle, familiarise ourselves with 
the fact that the localities, instruments, and practices of the 
Jewish ritual express spiritual relations. We must not seek 
local and material counterparts. Divine laws and processes 
are expressed to us in the technical terms which describe the 
forms and appliances of Jewish worship. We lose the true 
meaning of the later revelation if we insist on the literal 
interpretation of those terms. There is a local heaven ; but 
redemption is essentially concerned not with it, but with 
reconciliation of mind between God and us, between heaven 

B 2 
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20 Whither the forerunner is for us entered, even 
Jesus, made an high priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedec. 

and earth. Our hope enters into that within the veil when 
it passes from the visible to the inyisible, from the material 
to the immaterial^ from the temporal to the eternal. We 
inherit for the increase of our faith and for onward transmission 
the promise made with an oath to Abraham, and confirmed 
with an oath to Christ, of a kingdom of heaven. We believe 
in the omnipotence of God and His righteousness. We believe 
that the highest blessedness is inseparably attached to holiness. 
This is our hope. It is natural and inevitable that we should 
expect an earthly fulfilment of this hope. But we are too 
often disappointed. Then we recollect that we have only a 
promise for the aggrandisement, not the gratification, of our 
faith and hope, a promise that is to pass on through the ages, 
ripening the souls of men for its final fulfilment in heaven. 
Then we are no longer disappointed. We know that our hope 
grows here, but has not its fruit here. When the earthly 
hope fails, we are anxious, shaken, tossed: but when we 
recollect that the end hoped for is really in the invisible world, 
it acts as an anchor does for a tempest-driven vessel. The 
remembrance that hope is fulfilled in heaven, and only there ; 
or, to use a figure drawn from the ceremonies of the Temple, 
the entrance of our hope within the veil, keeps us fixed and 
steadfast under trials, as an anchor keeps a ship unmovable in 
a storm. 

*> Whither the forerunner] Jesus has gone before us into the 
world of spirits to prepare for us. There is no need to inter- 
pret the going before of Jesus by comparison with any primary 
meaning which -npobpoiinq may have had. He has gone before 
us on our behalf. 

Made an High Piietfl The earthly high priests represented 
in emblem on earth what Christ was to do in Heaven, Christ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

For this Melchisedec, king of Salem, priest of the 
most high Grod, who met Abraham returning from 
the slaughter of the kings, and blessed him ; 

2 To whom also Abraham gave a tei^h part of 
all ; first being by interpretation King of righteous- 

is a high priest in the sense that the Jewish high priesthood 
was instituted to represent, in visible type and figure, the 
spiritual function which He eternally discharges in the spiri- 
tual and unseen world. The title High Priest as applied to 
Christ is taken &om the Aaronic office ; but it denotes some- 
thing different from and superior to it, as may be seen by an 
examination of the passage in Genesis concerning Melchisedec, 
to whose order of priesthood Christ is said to belong. 

VIL Christ having been compared to Melchisedec, the brief 
passage that relates to the latter is thereby invested with a 
prophetic fulness of meaning. The supernatural character of 
Christ's person and history grows more and more discernible in 
it while the comparison proceeds, imtil Melchisedec disappears 
and Christ only is seen, as the sun's reflected beams are ex- 
tinguished in the eiFulgence of his primary light. 

^ F(yr\ Connects and explains. Christ is said to be made 
a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec, because Mel- 
chisedec, being without any genealogy, and no mention being 
made of the beginning or the ending of his priesthood, re- 
mains a priest continually. His individuality fills the history 
of his order. It is evident that the eternal heavenly priestr 
hood of Christ could have been figured on earth only in this 
way. 

' First being hy interpretation king 6f righteousness} When 
we see a meaning applicable to Christ extracted from the 
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ness, and after that also King of Salem, which is, 
King of peace ; 

3 Without father, without mother, without de- 
scent, having neither beginning of days, nor end of 
life ; but made like unto the Son of Grod ; abideth a 
priest continually. 

4 Now consider how great this man was^ unto 
whom even the patriarch Abraham gave the tenth of 
the spoils. 

5 And verily they that are of the sons of Levi, who 
receive the ofl&ce of the priesthood, have a com- 
mandment to take tithes of the people according to 
the law, that is, of their brethren, though they come 
out of the loins of Abraham : 

names of Melchisedec and Salem^ we have a key to the whole 
rendering of the passage. 

5 Withovt father 8^c. hit made like unto the Son of God] 
The obvious meaning is, not described as having parents, and 
a line of ancestors, and as having been bom, and having died, 
but described so as to resemble the Son of God. It may be 
remarked that the title Son of God as here used, cannot be 
applied to Jesus in consequence of His human birth, for in such 
relation He had a genealogy. The titles of Son and High 
Priest were officially assigned on His resurrection. 

* The payment of tithes by Abraham to Melchisedec, like 
the paying of tribute, is taken as an undoubted acknowledg- 
ment of inferiority. What follows is an enlargement and 
specification of this idea. 

^ This inferiority of the payer to the receiver of tithes is 
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6 But he whose descent is not counted from them 
received tithes of Abraham, and blessed him that had 
the promises. 

7 And without all contradiction the less is blessed 
of the better. 

8 And here men that die receive tithes ; but 
there he receiveth them, of whom it is witnessed that 
he liveth. 

not quite apparent in the Jewish Church, because it is by 
virtue of their descent from Levi, and by legal enactment, that 
the Aaronic priests receive tithes from the people, although 
all are descended from a common forefather Abraham. The 
payment is made not because of inferiority but notwithstanding 
equality. It is made on grounds which do not affect the com- 
parative stations of the parties concerned, viz. the legal appoint- 
ment of a particular tribe to the priesthood. 

^ But the generally implied superiority of him to whom 
tithes are paid is manifest in the case of Melchisedec because 
be had no tribal claims or immunities. The payment of tithes 
to him by Abraham is explicable only on the ground of Abra- 
ham's admitted inferiority. He who was superior to the 
Patriarch who had the promises must have been very great. 

From them} He who is not said to be descended from any 
ancestors, to whom no genealogy is assigned, avroi: is fre- 
quently used in this indefinite sense. Matt. vii. 29 ; Luke v. 
17, 30 J xviii. 7j Acts iv. 5j xx, 2, &c. Comp. Aristot. 
Ethic, i. 3. 

^ The priestly order of Melchisedec was never transmitted, 
nor did it lapse by death. The record which contains its 
whole history, and on which it in formally founded, testifies only 
to a living part enacted. 
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9 And as I may so say, Levi alsa, who receiveth 
tithes, payed tithes in Abraham. 

10 For he was yet in the loins of his father, when 
Melchisedec met him. 

11 If therefore perfection were by the Levitical 
priesthood, (for under it the people received the law,) 
what farther need was there that another priest 
should rise after the order of Melchisedec, and not be 
called after the order of Aaron ? 

12 For the priesthood being changed, there is 
made of necessity a change also of the law. 

^^ With respect to tithes it is seen that, in a yarietj of ways^ 
the Older of Melchisedec is superior to that of Aaron. Baty 
moreover, the superiority of the priesthood of Melchisedec is 
implied in the fact, that it has superseded that of Aaron : 
for^ if the priesthood of Aaron could haye made men perfect, 
there would have been no necessity for a change. 

For under it the people received the lav?] For on its basis, sir* 
aijTfjs, the people received the law. The law of sacrificed 
was the active medium whereby the principle of the priest- 
hood worked on the moral nature of the people. Moral and 
spiritual amelioration was the purpose of the law. But the 
law was the expression of the principle of the priesthood* 
Therefore, the amelioration of man's moral nature was the 
purpose of the Aaronic priesthood. The Aaronic priesthood, 
therefore, is to be judged by its success in this direction. But 
the fact of its having to give way to another priesthood is 
proof of its failure. 

^^ The priesthood and the law must stand or fall together, 
the law being the voice and arm of the priesthood for the 
regeneration of man. When, therefore, the priesthood is 
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13 For lie of whom these things are spoken per- 
taineth to another tribe, of which no man gave 
attendance at the altar. 

14 For it ia evident that our Lord sprang out of 
Juda ; of which tribe Moses spake nothing concern- 
ing priesthood. 

1 5 And it is yet far more evident : for that after 
the similitude of Melchisedec there ariseth anothef 
priest, 

16 Who is made, not after the law of a carnal 
commandment, but after the power of an endless 
life. 

changed, it must be for the purpose of cHanging the law* The 
Aaronic priesthood could not make the people perfect by 
means of the law. Therefore it must be changed. But if it is 
changed because of the inadequacy of its law, the law also 
necessarily must be changed with it. 

" That the priesthood with the law in its sacrificial aspect 
has been radically changed is manifest from the fact, that Jesus, 
to whom the Melchisedecan priesthood has been assigned, did 
not belong to the tribe of Levi, but to another of which no 
member ministered at the altar. The altar which represented 
the law of sacrifice has no place in the priesthood of Jesus. 

** For evidently our Lord was of the tribe of Judah, a tribe 
unconnected vnth the priesthood* 

15-17 That our Lord was of a non-priestly and nonnaacrificing 
tribe is manifest from the silence of Moses, but still more 
manifest from the affirmation of the Psalmist, who speaks of 
a diiFerent order of priesthood, that of Melchisedec. 

^® Hot after the law of a carnal commandment Not accord- 
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17 For he testifieth, Thou art a priest for ever 
after the order of Melchisedec. 

18 For there is verily a disannulling of the com- 
mandment going before for the weakness and un- 
profitableness thereof. 

19 For the law made nothing perfect, but the 
bringing in of a better hope did ; by the which we 
draw nigh unto God. 

20 And inasmuch as not without an oath Ae was 
"made priest: 

21 (For those priests were made without an oath ; 

ing to the rule of a command that aims only at exterior 
sanctity — at the ceremonial cleansing of the flesh (see ix. 13), 
and affects only the temporal or ecclesiastical position of the 
individual, but, according to the influences, motives, and ac- 
tivities of eternal life. (See vi. 5.) 

18, 19 That it is a different order of priesthood is evident from 
the results. For instance there is an abrogation of the pre* 
ceding law of sacrifices (ver. 16), on account of its ineificiency, 
for the law made nothing perfect ; and there is the introduc- 
tion of a better hope, by which we draw nigh to God, 

ao-28 ^ third argument is adduced for the superiority of the 
priesthood of Jesus. The first was founded on the payment of 
tithes to Melchisedec, the second in the greater efficiency of the 
new priesthood, the third on its being founded by God with 
an oath. 

^^ In as far as not without an oath, so far was He made 
surety for a better covenant. The sense must be completed 
from ver. 22. 

^* For those priests] * The priests, for example, are made 
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but this with an oath by him that said unto him, 
The Lord sware and will not repent, Thou art a 
priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec :) 

22 By so much was Jesus made a surety of a better 
testament. 

23 And they truly were many priests, because 
they were not suffered to continue by reason of 
death. 

24 But this TMin^ because he continueth ever, 
hath an unchangeable priesthood. 

25 Wherefore he is able also to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession for them. 

26 For such an high priest became us, who ia 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and 
made higher than the heavens ; 

without an oath, but He with one/ A comparison between 
the two modes of appointment shews the superiority of the 
appointment of Jesus. 

23. 24 Ag another proof of the excellency of Christ's priest- 
hood, the idea of ver. 8 is varied from living and dying to 
changing and unchanging. The Aaronic priests are many in 
succession. He is one without succession. 

" There is no break or interruption in the progress of our 
sanctification so far as Christ is concerned.. 

2* A general contrast between the Heavenly Priest and the 
priests of the later Jewish history seems to be intended here. 
He is holy, not capable of harming anyone, without any stain 
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27 Who needeth not daily, as those high priests, 
to oflfer up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then 
for the people's : for this he did once, when he offered 
Up himself. 

28 For the law maketh men high priests which 
have infirmity ; but the word of the oath, which was 
since the law, mak&th the Son, who is consecrated foi* 
evermore. 

of sin^ not mixed by the force of social or political currents 
with worldly-minded or secular persons, not enjoying an empty 
worldly rank that too often inflated its bearer with pride, but 
raised above all earthly distinctions. Such a priest is suited to 
our human wants. 

^^ ' Who has not need (to offer Himself) daily, as the high 
priests have to offer sacrifices (yearly) first for their own sins 
and then for those of the people ; foe He did this, made an offer-* 
ing for priests and people, having offered Himself once for all.* 
ovK txfi Ka9^ rinFpav must apply to Christ only; for it does not 
apply to the high priests (see ix. 7). Itpdira^ then being op- 
posed to Kab^ rffupav must be taken with dvevkyKagt On the 
construction, comp. 20-22, and on the meaning, see ix. 25, 26. 
The offering of Himself is essentially different from the offer- 
ing mentioned v. 7, which was only a memorial offering for 
His human liability to temptation while on earth. 

*® The law appoints men not holy, harmless, undefiled, &c., 
but always retaining their infirmity : but the word of the oath 
appoints Him styled Son made perfect for ever. Both Son and 
High Priest evidently apply here to the ascended Christ. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Now of the things which we have spoken this is 
the sum ; We have such an high priest, who is set 
on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty 
in the heavens ; 

2 A minister of the sanctuary, and of the true^ 
tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, and not man. 

3 For every high priest is ordained to ofier gifts 
and sacrifices ; wherefore it is of necessity that thi^ 
man have somewhat also to offer, 

Vin. '• ' The sum'and substance of the argument is, that we 
have a High Priest in heaven and not on earth, a High Priest 
of such a kind as this that Se ministers in no temple made with 
hands. See 1 Cor. y. 1. Christ is called a High Priest in the 
same sense as that in which heaven is called a sanctuary iind a 
tabernacle. 

Of the sanctuary and of the true tabernacle §c.] Of the true 
original, opposed to. typical, sanctuary and tabernacle. See 
ix. 1, 24. 

3 The reason is given why Christ is called a Minister and a 
High Priest. His office as Mediator and Saviour was typically 
represented by the acts of the Jewish priests. They did sym- 
bolically what he does in fact and reality. They offer gifts 
and sacrifices, therefore He too must have an offering to make, 
and so is to be denominated a High Priest. When we have 
viewed the shadow we look to the object that cast it, expect- 
ing to find a similar shape. The Jewish priests offer gifts «nd 
sacrifices } therefore He, of whom they are adumbrations, must 
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4 For if he were on earth, he should Dot be a priest, 
seeing that there are priests that ofifer gifts according 
to the law : 

5 Who serve unto the example and shadow of 
heavenly things, as Moses was admonished of Grod 
when he was about to make the tabernacle : for, See, 
saith he, that thou make all things according to the 

♦ 

pattern shewed to thee in the mount. 

6 But now hath he obtained a more excellent 
ministry, by how much also he is the mediator of a 

make offerings. They are priests ; therefore, since they repre- 
sent Him, He may be called a priest. 

Ha})e sofnetohat to offer} Should have in continuance what 
He once offered. 

^' ^ He must have an off^ering to make, because there are 
priests on earth showing forth and promising this concerning 
Him. Their part is to exhibit in figure. His to perform in 
fact. Those two offices are separate in place. One cannot 
possibly be involved in the other. Christ's offering is not and 
cannot be efiBctively comprehended in the priest's offering. He 
mufet have an offering of his own to make, distinctive, peculiar, 
characteristic. As an illustration or instance of this distinc- 
tion, if Christ were on earth. He would cease to be a Priest, be- 
cause the priest's office is to symbolise, and His is to fulfil j and 
the symbolisation is on earth, while the fulfilment is in heaven; 
The death of believers by sin effected by the death of Christ 
on the cross is Christ's offering to eternal righteousness. Christ 
paid the penalty of sin once for all on earth. He offers us per- 
fected through the offering of Himself in heaven. See ix. 12, 
14, 23, 24, 26, 28 ; x. 5, 10, 14, 22. 

^ He has a more excellent ministry than earthly priests, that 
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better covenant, which was established upon better 
promises* 

7 For if that first covtnant had been faultless, then 
should no place have been sought for the second. 

8 For finding fault with them, he saith, Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel and with the 
house of Judah : 

9 Not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the day when I took them by the 
hand to lead them out of the land of Egypt ; because 

of offering redeemed souls (ix. 23), in accoidance with the 
nature of the better covenant of which He is Mediator (ix. 16). 
Novo\ Since His ascension. He now administers the privi- 
leges obtcdned by his death. 

^ That the covenant of which He is Mediator is a better one 
may be gathered from the faultiness of the preceding one^ for 
if the preceding one had been without fault, it would not have 
been displaced to make room for the second, ro-n^i; has a 
meaning verging on 'occasion/ or 'necessity.' If the first 
covenant were faultless, there would be no need of a second. 
See Rom. xv. 23 \ Apocal. xii. 8, and ch. xii. 17. 

^ But that it was not faultless is evident, for finding fault he 
saith &c. 

Finding fault ivith them.l The fault of the covenant was 
not in itself but in those who could not remain in it avToiq 
is indefinite. Those under the covenant; those worthy of 
blame. See note on vii. 6. 

9> 10 What is called a covenant is not strictly such, but rather 
a dispensing with all formal and external engagements, God's 
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they continued not in my covenant, and I regarded 
them not, saith the Lord. 

10 For this is the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord ; 
I will put my laws into their mind, and write them 
in their hearts : and I will be to them a Grod, and 
they shall be to me a people : 

11 And they shall not teach every man his 
neighbour, and every man his brother, saying. Know 
the Lord : for all shall know me, from the least to 
the greatest. 

promise is that there sb all be a gradual growth of man*8 moral 
faculty until its voice is distinct and independent, and its light 
clear and unreflected. A time will come when it shall be no 
longer a question whether morality is intuitive and immutable. 
The warmth of Christianity is slowly bringing to view the 
deeply inscribed but hidden divine lineaments of the human 
soul. This stage in man's histoiy is attained by reconciliation 
to God through pardon offered in Christ. 

^^ If God no longer teaches his people by external ordinances, 
but, by a nearer manifestation of Himself, awakens in man^s 
conscience those dormant laws and principles which are the 
expression of his will, if he allows no intermediate institution of 
His own to stand between the Sanctifier and the sanctified, much 
less shall the enlightenment of the race be for ever modified and 
conditioned by any contrivances of human devising. There will 
be a period when true religion shall be liberated from fashions 
of thought and conditions of history on which it has been so long 
dependent ; when it shall be no longer coloured or limited by 
its associations with nation or class. All men shall know God 
directly. 

H\6 neighloiir} iroXiri}r. His fellow-citizen. 
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12 For I will be merciful to their unrighteousness, 
and their sins and their iniquities "will I remember 
no more, 

13 In that he saith, A new covmxint^ he hath 
made the first old. Now that which decayeth and 
waxeth old is ready to vanish away. 



CHAPTEE IX, 



Then verily the first cmefnant had also ordinances 
of divine service, and a worldly sanctuary. 

2 For there was a tabernacle made ; the first, 
wherein was the candlestick, and the table, and the 
shew-bread ; which is called the sanctuary. 

*^ This knowledge will be communicated by the revelation 
of God's imconditional mercy. The death of Christ has made 
God immediately accessible to all ahke. 

^^ When a new covenant is spoken of, it is implied that the 
other is old, obsolete, vanishing. 

IX. The writer continues to shew the excellency of the 
ministry of Christ by exhibiting still further the superiority of 
the new covenant. 

^ Moreover the first covenant had worldly ordinances and a 
worldly sanctuary or temple : services and a sanctuary of a 
material and temporal kind. 

^ Th^re was an ante-tabernacle, which is called the Holy, 
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3 And after the second veil, the tabernacle which 
is called the Holiest of all ; 

4 Which had the golden censer, and the ark of 
the covenant overlaid round about with gold, wherein 
was the golden pot that had manna, and Aaron's rod 
that budded, and the tables of the covenant ; 

5 And over it the cherubims of glory shadowing 
the mercy-seat ; of which we cannot now speak par- 
ticularly. 

6 Now when these things were thus ordained, the 
priests went always into the first tabernacle, accom- 
plishing the service of Ood^ 

7 But into the second went the high priest alone 
once every year, not without blood, which he oflFered 
for himself, and for the errors of the people : 

8 The Holy Ghost this signifying, that the way 

' And after the second yeil the tabemade^ which is called 
the Holy of Holies, i.e. the holiest. 

^ The writer is alluding to the ceremonies observed in the 
sacred services rather than to the local situation of the utensils. 
During the solemn act of the priest's entrance into the Holy of 
Holies the censer appertained to the latter place. 

^ Those localities and solemnities, connected in the Hebrew 
mind with the strongest emotions of religious awe and national 
pride, seem to be introduced for the purpose of merely enu- 
merating them, and then passing from them as not requiring 
a more lengthened notice. 

The formal rule, according to which the priests go into 
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into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest, 
while as the first tabernacle was yet standing : 

9 Which tyos a figure for the time then present, 
in which were oflFered both gifts and sacrifices, that 
could not make him that did the service perfect, as 
pertaining to the conscience ; 

10 Which stood only in meats and drinks, and 
divers washings, and carnal ordinances, imposed on 
them until the time of reformation. 

11 But Christ being come an high priest of good 
things to come, by a greater and more perfect taber- 
nacle, not made with hands, that is to say, not of this 
building ; 

the first tabernacle^ accomplishing the service of God, and only 
the High Priest into the second; typifies the truth which the 
writer chiefly notices. The second tabernacle represented 
heaven, and the fact that the high priest alone^ after passing 
through the first tabernacle, could enter it once a year, signified 
that heaven was not thrown open, the w&j to it was not made 
manifest, while the first tabernacle remained standing. The 
first tabernacle, representing the way into heaven, stood for 
the whole Jewish system of worship, Comp. 9, 10. 

• The first tabernacle figuratively represented a temporary 
system of divine service, which consisted in sacrifices that did not 
touch the conscience; and ordinances that only affected the 
flesh; reaching only to meats and drinks and washings. 

In which] According to which figure, ku^ nv, 

'® The time of reformation] Bectification. The time of the 
kingdom of God. See Matt. xix. 28 ; Acts iii. 21. 

11. 13 Bn^ Christ having come, a High Priest of future bless- 

F 2 
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12 Neither by the blood of goats and calves, but 
by his own blood he entered in once into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption /or us. 

ings (not of a service only for the present time, ver. 9), blessings 
that bring faith and hope into exercise, using a mightier temple 
which the hand of man never wrought, and by means of His 
own death, not that of goats or calves, has entered once for all 
into heaven. What is the greater tabernacle through which 
Christ has passed ? The heaven which He has entered is not 
merely a local heaven, but moreover a level of attainment, ^ 
stage of personal spiritual perfection. It is obvious that the 
< way,' or tabernacle, through which this condition has been 
reached is not an interval in space or duration. It must be a 
living progress. The end of a journey is arrived at, not by a 
road, but by motion on a road. Moral elevation is gained not 
by a law or principle, but by living and progressing according 
to a law or principle. When we say that God is not truly 
worshipped in a temple, or by a ceremonial, we imply that He 
is worshipped without those things, or any material thing cor- 
responding to them \ that He is worshipped in spirit, and by 
the life and conduct. The first tabernacle (6), standing for the 
whole sacrificial system (9, 10), was the way into the Holy of 
Holies. But this system of sacrifices and ordinances could not 
make the worshipper perfect, and served only for present needs. 
Christ entered heaven, represented by the Holy of Holies, 
through His life of sinless obedience and sufiering, represented 
by the sacrificial system of the first tabernacle, 

^^ Blood is the symbol of death, Christ entered heaven, 
not as the High Priest enters the Holy of Holies through the 
first tabernacle, and by means of the death of goats and calves, 
but by BUs own life and His own death. Thus the way into 
heaven is made manifest by the fulfilment of that which the 
sacrifices of the first tabernacle represented, which tabernacle 
need no longer remain standing now that its meaning has 
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,13 For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the 
ashes of an heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth 
to the purifying of the flesh : 

14 How much more shall the blood of Christ, 
who through the eternal Spirit ofiered himself with- 
out spot to Grod, purge your conscience from dead 
>?7orks to serve the living Grod ? 

been fulfilled. We cannot enter heaven by a mere passage 
through space or time, or by the performance of a ceremony. 
We can only enter it through the life and death of Christ. 
He is the way and the hfe and the truth. The high priest 
carries the blood or death of the victims, representing the 
death of the offerers, into the Holy of Holies. Christ carried 
once His own blood or death, not merely symbolising, 
but comprehending, realising, and accomplishing the death 
of those who believe in Him and offer Him into heaven. 
Thus it is that Christ has perpetually to offer that which He 
once offered (viii. 3). The true death of the believer, that is, 
his death as the penalty of sin, takes place in and by the death 
of Christ on the cross. He lives that death ever after. All 
that is mean, selfish, base, cowardly, and false is perpetually 
dying from him, until his spirit, ripened and purified, has no 
further change to undergo, save severance from the conquered 
body. Thus Christ found eternal redemption for us. 

18, 14 Pqj. ^iiy. should He not have found it ? If the blood 
or death of bulls and goats can confer a ceremonial sanctifica- 
tion, how much more shall the death of Christ cleanse and 
regenerate the conscience ? The Jew, who felt that he was 
by some ecclesiastical ',law debarred from the society of his 
ffeUbws, and from presenting himself before God in public 
worship because of ceremonial uncleanness, felt inwardly 
degraded, and not merely legally incapacitated, but essentially 
unworthy and unfit to come into God's presence as a wor-> 
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15 And for this cause he is the mediator of the 
new testament, that by means of death, for the re- 
demption of the transgressions ihaJt were mider the 
first testament, they which are called might receive 
the promise of eternal inheritance. 

shipper. Bat the moment the pnrificatoiy rite was perfoimed, 
he felt himself restored to all the privileges of one of God's 
chosen people. His confidence and self-respect were regained, 
and he went boldly before the altar. If the death of a goat 
or sheep produced this marvellous change, shall not the death 
of Christ enable us to feel that the internal undeanness is 
removed, and that our sins being pardoned, we may give our- 
selves to the service of God ? If a man could identify him- 
self with the death of an ordinary victim, and rise therefrom 
to a new life in matters ceremonial and ecclesiastical, shall 
not we be able to identify ourselves with the death of Christ, 
and rise to the new spiritual life whose end is perfection ? 

^* Through the etenuU Spirit offered Stmseif] In ver. 11 
Christ is said to have entered heaven through a greater taber- 
nacle than the material or local one through which the high 
priest entered the Holy of Holies. That more perfect mode 
of entrance was a sinless and perfect life. He reached the 
spiritual heaven by a perfect life of obedience, bearing His own 
death as an offering. When He is said to have offered Sm- 
self through the Holy Spirit, another phase of the same idea 
is expressed. The Spirit is the divine element through which 
a sinless life is lived. To enter heaven by means of a perfect 
life and to enter heaven by means of the Spirit, are one and 
the same thing. See John iv. 21, 23 ; and comp. Bev. xxi. 22. 

Dead works] The works that die with Christ's death, vi. 1. 

^' And for this cause} On account of this efficacy of His 
death He is the Mediator of a new covenant. 

That by means of death} That the death of believers having 
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16 For where a testament %b<, there must also of 
necessity be the death of the testator. 

17 For a testament w? of force after men are dead : 
otherwise it i^ of no strength at all while the testator 
liveth. 

been included in the death of Christ unto deliverance from 
transgressions under the first covenant, they which are called 
^c. The death of Christ has a power that enables all who 
believe in it to wield it as a weapon for the cutting off of their 
own sins. Those sins under the first covenant could be only 
ceiremonially cleansed, and this cleansing could only obtain 
a temporal and ecclesiastical status ; but the deliverance which 
Christ effects obtains an eternal inheritance. The deliverance 
from the burthen of past sins committed imder the law, 
the pardon of them, loosens the clasp and the coil of all sin. 
See Eom. iii. 25. 

^® For where there is a covenant with God old or new, the 
death of the covenanter is necessarily brought in. It was 
said in the preceding verse that Christ was made the Mediator 
of a new covenant because* of the comprehensiveness of His 
death. His death contained in it the death of all who enter 
into the covenant. It is now shewn that this is a valid and 
appropriate reason for His appointment. The death of those 
who enter into the covenant is always supposed, 

^^ For a covenant has its force and permanency in the case 
of those who die according to its stipulations, since it has no 
validity while the covenanter remains idive. Any covenant what- 
ever implies some concession or admission of untenability, which 
is so far a violence done to a previously asserted right or practice 
or possession, or a death of it. In covenants with God the 
point on which the whole validity rests is that the covenanter 
dies with the victim. If he continues just as he was before, 
the contract is null and void. It was the sinner that entered 
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18 Whereupon neither the first testam&tht was 
dedicated without blood. 

19 For when Moses had spoken every precept to 
all the people according to the law, he took the 
blood of calves and of goats, with water, and scarlet 
wool, and hyssop, and sprinkled both the book, and 
all the people, 

the covenanti and unless tKe sinner dies^ tKat is, unless the 
stipulated terms are fulfilled^ the covenant is of no avail. 

*^ Let us follow the line of thought from ver. 15. Christ is 
made the Mediator of the new covenant, because of the uni- 
yersal efficacy of His death, which reaches backwards so as to 
coyer even the deficiencies of the first covenant^ so that those 
called in all ages may receive the promise. The death of 
Christ atones for all those who really die with Him. If 
they believe so that their death with Him is a death of 
sin in them, in their degree, their shortcomings and inevitable 
failures are atoned for in His death. They are justified by 
faith. The death of Christ includes the death of the believer, 
and the death of the believer is accomplished and supplemented 
by the death, of Christ. This death of the covenanter enters 
into the idea of every covenant with God, and without it 
the covenant has no force. There has always been a death by 
sin, and a death of sin in every covenant, to be finally com- 
pleted and ratified by the death of Christ. Wherefore even 
the first covenant was not renewed without blood of retro- 
Bpective value. 

19-21 The worship of God by sacrifice had existed before Moses, 
and the inauguration of his covenant took note of its failures, 
or the failures of true believers under it. People, book, taber- 
nacle, vessels, &c. paid the penalty of death by blood for past 
transgressions, as well as undertook the death of sin in the future. 
Por blood, the symbol of death, \& thereby the symbol of a re- 
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20 Sajjdng, This is the blood of the testament 
which Grod hath enjoined unto you. 

21 Moreover he sprinkled with blood both the 
tabernacle, and all the vessels of the ministry. 

22 And almost all things are by the law purged 
with blood ; and without shedding of blood is no re- 
mission. 

23 It was therefore necessary that the patterns of 
things in the heavens should be purified with these; 
but the heavenly things themselves with better 
sacrifices than these. 

jiewed and purified life ; of a life horn which the impure and 
the mortal has died, and only the righteous and the immortal 
remains. This is the resurrection from the dead which com- 
mences when we die with Christ, which the death of Christ 
always accompanies, making it effective^ and supplying its in- 
effectiyeness. 

^ Without death there is no remission. Without payment 
of the penalty of death the sin remains. 

" It was therefore necessary that the whole system of legal 
sacrifice should itself be purified, its failures and deficiencies 
-specially redeemed or atoned for, by the blood of bulls and 
■goats ; but that the heavenly originals, of which the temple 
43ervice was the copy, should be purified by better sacrifices. 
Moses made atonement for the failures of past sacrifice when 
he formulated the covenant. The high priest did the same 
annually. Lev. xvi. 16. Christ atones for the insufficiency 
of the sacrifice under the law by His own sacrifice, including 
in it all others past and future. 

The Tteavenly things themselves] These were the archetypal 
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24 For Christ is not entered into the holy places 
made with hands, which are the figures of the true ; 
but into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence 
of Grod for us : 

25 Nor yet that he should ofiFer himself often, as 
the high priest entereth into the holy place every 
year with blood of others ; 

26 For then must he often have suflFered since the 

representation of the scheme of salvation as embodied in the 
teaching of the old covenant It is said to be purified because 
it is made as if accountable for the shortcomings or imper- 
fections of its earthly copy. And the imperfections of the 
earthly copy mean the failures and imperfections of worship- 
pers who sacrificed and served God imder its guidance. See viii. 
2-8. The purification of the heavenly things^ then^ means 
the completing the incomplete offerings of unbelievers in all 
times and dispensations. 

Better sacrifices] Souls that died with Christy who paid 
the penalty of sin in His death, and whose sins died from 
them by the efficacy of that death. 

^ Those are the sacrifices of the new covenant. We have 
ceased from all legal offerings because Christ has gone into 
heaven, not into the material Holy of Holies. 

^ It might be erroneously inferred from the universal in- 
fluence ascribed to the death of Christ, that He must offer him- 
self for and with each individual souL The retrospective ten- 
dency of the offering of the high priest was carried out by 
repeated yearly entrances into the Holy of Holies with blood 
that was not his own. So it might be thought the compre- 
hensive nature of Christ's sacrifice would require perpetual 
repetition. 

^ But this cannot be so because it would be thereby implied 
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foundation of the world : but now once in the end of 
the world hath he appeared to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself. 

27 And as it is appointed unto men once to die, 
but after this the judgment : 

28 So Christ was once oflFered to bear the sins of 
many ; and imto them that look for him shall hie 
appear the second time without sin unto salvation. 

that He had been making repeated offerings of Himself^ suffer- 
ing agam and again from the beginning : which of course we 
know not to have been the case. The obvious fact that He 
did not die before proves that He need not die again. But 
now once in the summing up of all the ages, at a period when 
all times^ past and future^ are brought to a focus, and the defir 
ciencies of them all supplied. He has been manifested to put 
away sin by His one all-sufficing sacrifice of Himself. The 
aim of the writer is to shew that the death of Christ is a 
finished act not repeatable. It is sufficient for all time. See 
Kev. xiii. 8. 

27, 28 The fact that Christ died once to abolish sin is now 
applied to the circumstances of man. And inasmuch as it is 
appointed imto men once to die^ once only, judgment finally 
following on that one death, so Christ having been once 
offered so as to bear the sins of many, shall be seen by them 
again without sin ; that is, they without sin shall see Him 
again. They shall be free from sin, and not need a second 
offering. One death of man and one offering of Christ are the 
points compared. The judgment is mentioned only to shew 
the finality of death. Man dies and is judged, is equivalent 
to man dies only once. The second appearance of Christ is 
introduced to state that those who see Him will not need 
another sacrifice, inasmuch as they shall be free from sin 
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CHAPTER X. 

For the law having a shadow of good things to 
come, ancZ not the very image of the things, can 
never with those sacrifices which they oflfered year 
"by year continually make the comers thereunto 
perfect. 

through the power of the first sacrifice. Christ died for all, 
and as many as died with him and seek earnestly to see Him 
receive pardon^ and are without sin, absolutely with regard to 
its guilt, comparatively with regard to its practice. They 
are sinless in proportion as they receive Christ, and they 
receive Him in proportion as they are sinless. 

Shall he appear without sin\ * Shall be seen without sin by 
those that seek Him ' comes nearer to the original. Those 
that see him shall be without sin. x^ph aixapriag belongs 
in sense not to b^Qriairaiy but to toXq avrov direKdtxofikvoiQ, 

See z. 28, and comp. xii. 14. 

X. The law can accomplish nothing like this, because present- 
ing no clear view of the glories that brighten the future, 
opening no long vista for the mind to stretch its gaze upon, 
it cannot awaken faith, and so achieve perfection. Its sacrifices 
by their frequency shut out the distant prospect. When one 
was performed, the next was the remotest object in the 
horizon. It drew men's attention rather to the shadow that 
lay at their feet than to the rising star which caused that 
shadow to be visible. It dwelt continuously on their sins, and 
never gave them time to conceive of a futurity when sin 
fihould be no more. It fed their lips with repeated draughts, 
and gave no distinct presage or hope of a period when they 
Bhould never thirst. 

. ^ A shadow and not the very imagel Imposing rites and 
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2 For then would they not have ceased to be 
oflFered ? because that the worshippers once purged 
should have had no more conscience of sins. 

3 But in those sacrifices there is a remembrance 
again made of sins every year. 

4 For it is not possible that the blood of bulls 
and of goats should take away sins. 

5 Wherefore when he cometh into the world, he 



solemnities may encourage a vague and stagnant feeh'ng of 
awe ; it requires a clear^ simple detail of the generous un- 
selfish deed to implant a kindred principle in the mind, and 
train it to virtue. Perfection must be worked out in the 
mental and moral; not emotional or imaginative; regions of the 
soul. 

^ ^ If legal sacrifices could purify the consdence, a time must 
come in the history of each worshipper when they should cease. 
Their object and meaning is to typify by the death of a yictim 
the payment of the penalty of sin, and the dying of sin in con- 
sequence from the life. But if the discharge of the debt were 
valid and efficient why should it be repeated P Man dies but 
once ; he has but one life of his own to render for his sin ; 
when he renders this typically no more remains for him to 
offer. But in fact it appears that the sacrifice of the law does 
not constitute such a discharge of man's debt to justice as 
affects his conscience. He goes on year after year at the same 
level, repeating the same act, shewing that his conscience has 
not been touched, and that his sin remains. 

^ The reason of this lies in the inherent incompetency of the 
death of bulls and goats to remove sin in its punishment and 
in its power. 

^ On account of this inability of legal sacrifices Christ came 
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saith, Sacrifice and oflFering thou wouldest not, but a 
body hast thou prepared me : 

6 In burnt offerings and sacrificea for sin thou hast 
had no pleasure. 

7 Then said I, Lo, I come (in the volume of the 
book it is written of me,) to do thy will, God. 

into the world proclaimiiig the substance of the words of the 
Psalmist, xxxix. 6-8. 'Sacrifices thou wouldest not, but 
thou hast made plaiu to me the meaning of sacrifices. Thou 
hast opened the ears of my understanding. Thou hast given 
me a body capable of perfect obedience.' The power of 
a sinless life explained the meaning of sacrifice, a meaning 
which it was unable itself to explain or to inspire. Sacrifices 
of bulls and goats shadowed a death by sin and of sin, but 
could neither convey this meaning distinctly, nor help men 
to attain it. Christ's body attained it, and helps others to 
attain it. 

A body hast thou prepared me] This is the translation of 
the words which the lxx. give for a Hebrew expression signi- 
fying ' mine ears hast Thou opened.' The Greek is the mean- 
ing instead of the verbal rendering of the Hebrew. Giving 
Christ a body was the same thing as opening His ears or in- 
structing Him how to fulfil the spirit of prophecy. The actual 
conferring of the knowledge or power is substituted for the 
verbal commission. Opening the ears is a similar expression to 
opening the eyes, or enlightening. See Esa. xlviii. 8 ; L 5. 

^' "^ The same idea is more fully unfolded. ' Thou wouldest 
not sacrifice, but Thou hast prepared for me a body capable of 
doing Thy will, thus manifesting to me what sacrifices only 
dimly reveaL In offerings Thou hast no pleasure ; then I said, 
I come to do Thy will, knowing that it is the thing represented 
by the sacrificCi and not the sacrifice itself^ that Thou desirest. 
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8 Above when he said. Sacrifice and offering and 
burnt oflferings and offering for sin thou wouldest 
not, neither hadst pleasure therein ; which are oflfered 
by the law ; 

9 Then said he, Lo, I come to do thy will, Grod. 
He taketh away the first, that he may establish the 
second. 

10 By the which will we are sanctified through 
the oflfering of the body of Jesus Christ once for 
all. 

11 And every priest standeth daily ministering 
and oflFering oftentimes the same sacrifices, which 
can never take away sins : 

12 But this man, after he had offered one sacrifice 
for sins for ever, sat down on the right hand of 
God; 

^' ^ A comparison of vers. 6 and 7 shews that sacrifices are 
abolished, and the thing they prefigured, the body of Christ, 
or doing the will of God, established in their stead. 

^^ The will of God which Christ came to accomplish was, 
that believers should be made perfect through the one offer- 
ing of his body : that they should die with Him, He dying by 
and for their sins, and they dying in His death from the power 
of sin. 

** Which can never take away sin\ Can never strip off sin. 
Sacrifices aimed at taking off sin as a garment. They were an 
external remedy applied to an external symptom, and not able 
to remove even that. 
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13 From henceforth expecting till his enemies be 
made his footstooL 

14 For by one ofiFering he hath perfected for ever 
ihem that are sanctified. 

15 Tr%er0o^the Holy Crhost also is a witness to 
us : for after that he had said before, 

16 This %» the covenant that I wiU make \rith 
them after those days, saith the Lord, I will pnt my 
laws into their hearts, and in their minds will I 
write them; 

17 And their sins and iniquities will I remember 
no more. 

" The description is bonowed from that of an earthly 
conqueror. It must be understood in its figurative and pto- 
verbial sense. Bj canyiDg the associations of the trhnnph of 
the strong over the weak too literally to the triumph of good 
over eyil, we incumber the expression with an appearance of 
needless insult* But to make his enemies His footstool means 
only that Christ^s reign^ the reign of eternal juatioey ahaU be 
established on the rectification of all wrong. 

** Christ is in an attitude of inactiTity as regards sacrifice. 
The priests stand ministering duly. Chiist has sat down and 
waits for His one sacrifice to regenerate mankind. Hissacrifioe 
afibrds the genu of life and strength, which grows through 
sanctification to peifection. 

^' The writer proceeds to prove liiat the one sacrifice of 
Christ is sufficient. The inspired word of God beats witness 
to it. 

1^ IT Qo^^ ^hen speakxDg of the later covenant according to 
which His law would be writtm in men^s beaits^ describee the 
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18 Now where remission of these is, there is no 
more offering for sin. 

19 Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter 
into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, 



process by which that inscription should be effected, namely 
by pardoning their sins and injustices. 

^^ But where there is pardon of sins there need be no more 
sacrifice or offering for sin. The very nature of the Christian 
dispensation is inconsistent with the idea of continued or 
repeated sacrifices. The object of worship by sacrifice, it is 
assumed, is man's salvation (comp. ver. 2) ; when this is fully 
provided for, that is, when God's law is written on man's soul, 
by one all-potent sacrifice, there cannot be any further need 
of dacrifice. The Fall covered the divine principles of man's 
nature with ruins. Pride, hatred, envy, passion, grow in the 
rank compost of accumulated ancestral and personal sin. By 
the death of Christ the roots of sin are loosened and withered 
in its subtlest interweavings with our thoughts. The whole 
past is potentially blotted out. Our nature is restored to its 
piistine image, but with motives more cogent than Adam ever 
knew. The old characters are revealed in a clearer light. Thus 
forgiveness of sins is equivalent to writing the law on our 
hearts, and this forgiveness is obtained by Christ's paying the 
penalty of sin by His one sacrifice. 

^® The writer now exhorts the Hebrews to use those glorious 
privileges which Christ has won for them, and in doing so still 
furthers his object, and enforces his argument by employing 
the language of the temple in its spiritual meanings. The 
high priest entered the Holy of Holies by means of blood. 
We can enter heaven by means of the blood, that is, the death, 
of Christ. He died for us and we died in Him. So the way 
to heaven is open. 

Gt 
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20 By a new and living way, which he hath con- 
secrated for us, through the veil, that is to say, his 
flesh ; 

21 And hxmmg an high priest over the house of 
God; 

22 Let us draw near with a true heart in full 
assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with pure 
water. 

^ The way into heaven is a regenerated life after death 
with Christ. A new life is a new and living way. Christ has 
renewed or inaugurated this for us through the veil \ that is, 
His flesh. He is said to have entered heaven through a greater 
and more perfect tahemacle (ix. 11). Here He is said to have 
entered through His flesh \ or to have prepared a way for us 
through His flesh, which implies that He Himself in His 
humanity flrst trod that way. The sense in hoth cases is 
the same. Christ enters heaven through a holy life, and in 
the light and power of that life we may enter with Him. If 
we die in His death we live in His life. 

31 Having a spiritual High Priest over the spiritual house of 
God. 

^ A true hear€[ True is opposed not to false or untrue, but 
to figurative or emblematic. Let us dispense with rite or 
form in our approach to God. 

Having our hearts spririkled from an evU conscimce, and our 
"bodies washed with pure water] The allusion is to the sprinkling 
with blood and washing with water which were frequent in 
the service of the temple. The meaning is, having our con- 
sciences relieved from condemnation, and our lives cleansed 
from sin. The sprinkling and washing typified the discharge 
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23 Let us hold fast the profession of our faith 
without wavering; (for he %8 faithful that pro- 
mised ;) 

24 And let us consider one another to provoke 
unto love and to good works : 

25 Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together, as the manner of some is ; but exhorting 
one another : and so much the more, as ye see the 
day approaching. 

of the debt of sIq by the death of Christy and the purity of life 
that followed. See yI. 1, 2. This spiritual application of 
ceremonial terms serves at once to interpret the ceremony, and 
thereby to account for its cessation. 

«3 The repeated exhortation to hold their profession of faith 
fast is in proportion to the loosening and surrendering of the 
visible bonds by which they were held. The growth to per- 
fection is neither mechanical nor spontaneous. The mind and 
heart and conscience must imbibe and absorb the nutriment of 
gospel truth. We must eat and drink Christ. "We must par- 
take of His death and life, eat His flesh and drink His blood. 

^ Neither is the strengthening of internal principles to be 
relied on as ensuring righteous action. Love and good works 
are to be designedly studied and cultured. 

Consider one another^ Comp. 2 Cor. x. 12. 

^ The writer is arguing against reliance on stated forms. 
But they must not go too far in this direction, so far as some 
were already going, who neglected even the opportunities of 
mutual edification and exhortation afforded by meetings for 
public worship. 

The day] Light. The time of enlightenment and know- 
ledge^ of universal illumination. Comp. viii. 11. The day 

a 2 
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26 For if we sin wilfully after that we have re- 
ceived the knowledge of [the truth, there remaineth 
no more sacrifice for sins, 

27 But a certain fearful looking for of judgment 
and fiery indignation, which shall devour the adver- 
saries. 

28 He that depised Moses' law died without mercy 
under two or three witnesses : 

of judgment is always expressed by 17 r\\i\pa Kpionaq^ r\ vfxfpa 
Ueivrjf 17 rifupa tov Kvpiov. ^ vf^^p^j absolutely, means the day- 
time of knowledge as opposed to the nigbt of ignorance. See 
John ix. 4 ; Kom. xiii. 12 ; 1 Cor. iii. 13 ; 1 Thes. v. 8 ; 2 
Pet. i. 19. The Hebrews must see, even from the nature of 
this epistle, that a clearer light of knowledge was dawning on 
the world. See ver. 82. 

^ This verse confirms the interpretation just given. They 
were to persevere in good works, and lose no occasion of 
mutual encouragement in proportion as they saw a clearer 
light surrounding them ; for if they sin willingly after they 
have received the knowledge of truth, there remains no further 
sacrifice. The rise of a spiritual religion and the cessation of 
aacrifice were two sides of one truth. To sin in the light or 
with knowledge of the truth, was to sin with the prospect of 
an accusing and unrelievable conscience. 

^^ Fiery indiffnation] Emulation of fire. Wilful sin might 
formerly have been committed still with the hope of giving 
peace to the conscience by the sacrifices of the law. Now if 
we sin wilfully, so far as further sacrifice is concerned, there 
will remain only a fearful interpretation of judgment and a 
vivid apprehension, rivaling the reality, of the burning re- 
morse that shall consume those who resist God. 

^' Sacrifices did not avail him who rejected the law of 
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29 Of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, 
shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of God, and hath coimted the blood of 
the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite imto the Spirit of 
grace ? 

30 For we know him that hath said, Vengeance 
bdongeth unto me, I will recompense, saith the 
Lord. And again. The Lord shall judge his people. 

31 Iti8 2i fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living Grod. 

Moses. There were degrees of transgression that incurred in- 
evitable death. 

^® He deserves still greater punishment who has violated 
the far more solemn obligations which the Christian religion 
imposes, who has insulted not Moses but the Son of God, has 
slighted the blood of Christ as if it were the blood of an 
ordinary victim, and despited not law but mercy. 

^ Deut. xxxii. 35, 36. 

'* This is the view of God's character presented not to the 
sinner, but to persons who, from former legal associations, were 
in danger of sinning deliberately with the intention of expiating 
their sin by future sacrifice. The writer is guarding against 
the importation into the Gospel dispensation of the view of sin 
which had prevailed under the law. Whether there is pardon 
for a Christian who sins m such is not the question discussed in 
this and similar passages in this epistle ; but whether a Jew 
should be permitted to retain his habitual views of sin in con- 
nection with the repetition of offerings after he has entered a 
covenant which recognises only one sacrifice. 
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32 But call to remembrance the former days, in 
which, after ye were illuminated, ye endured a great 
fight of afflictions; 

33 Partly, whilst ye were made a gazing-stock 
both by reproaches and afflictions; and partly, 
whilst ye became companions of them that were so 
used. 

34 For ye had compassion of me in my bonds, and 
took joyfully the spoiling of your goods knowing in 
yourselves that ye have in heaven a better and an 
enduring substance. 

35 Cast not away therefore your confidence, which 
hath great recompence of reward. 

36 For ye have need of patience, that, after ye 
have done the will of God, ye might receive the 
promise. 

37 For yet a little while, and he that shall come 
will come, and will not tarry. 

^^ Salvation and security are in action. He recalls them 
from abstract speculations about doctrines to the warfare they 
had formerly begun with such good hope of victory. Every 
step they had gained was a reason for going on. 

^ Ye might receive the promise] KOfxiKiaOai rrjv lirayysXiav 
means to obtain the thing promised. See zi. 39. Comp. xL 19. 

'^ The title of the Coming One is applied to Christ first in 
reference to His coming in the fleshy and then to any signal 
manifestation of the law of £Qs kingdom of righteousness. The 
destruction of Jerusalem was the next great event in the series. 
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38 Now the just shall live by faith: but if any 
Tfiwth draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure . in 
him. 

39 But we are not of them who draw back unto 
perdition ; but of them that believe to the saving of 
the soul. 



CHAPTEB XI. 



Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen. 

The writer refrains from a clear fitatement of Ms meaning. He 
does not tell the Hebrews that their city, in which they took 
80 much pride, was about to be destroyed. He only intimates 
that an event was soon to take place which would finally and 
decisively extinguish the lingering sympathy of the Hebrew 
Christians with their former worship. 

^^ He prepares them for what is to come to pass, and for 
the sudden and total change which their views must imdergo, 
by appealing to their faith, and shewing the views and expect- 
ations which their forefathers entertained concerning God's 
promises. Faith must be their protection against every danger, 
their preparation for whatever may happen. Nothing will 
keep them firm and resigned but faith. It is by his faith that 
the righteous man lives \ if he withdraws from his faith, God 
has no pleasure in him. Hab. IL 4. 

*^ But we are not of withdrawal unto destruction, but of 
faith imto the completion of the soul. 

XL ^ And faith is the determinalion of things hoped for. 
We are not of back-shrinking (yvoaroKri) but of faith, and faith 
is the settled purpose (virdaraaic) to gain the objects of hope. 
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2 For by it the elders obtained a good report. 

3 ThroTigh faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of Grod, so that things 
which are seen were not made of things which do 
appear. 

and the persuasion of things not seen. We have here, not 
a definition of faith, nor an explanation of its essence, but a 
description of its loffcy attitude and its practical character. It 
is the determination to obtain and achieve— a prepossession of 
the mind by some distant and unseen object of its preference. 
It is not a grasping at the immediate and the material. 

^ We might know that it relates to the distant and unseen 
because it was through it that the elders of our race, who had 
only promises, obtained their fame. Through faith they live 
in history and the memory of men. 

^ By faith we perceive unto the non-arising of the seen 
from the apparent, that the ages were £Eishioned by the word 
of God. Our belief that God made the universe carries us on 
to comprehend that it was a true creation, and not a formation 
of the world, as we see it, from visible and material elements. 
There is an unseen agency at work in the production of things. 
Faith tells us that this unseen agency is the active will or word 
of God. Around and under eziBtence lies a void. Faith fills 
that void with God. All research of science ends at an abyss. 
Faith instead of an abyss finds God. We find a law of growth. 
Faith calls that law the law of Gt)d. The world did not frame 
itself spontaneously, nor did life evolve by spontaneous or 
natural development. 

The worldsl The ages. ai<ov means this life or the next 
(Matt. xii. 32; Heb. vi. 5), or, in St, John's Gospel and 
Epistles, both in one unbroken continuation. In the other 
books of the N. T. this life and the coming life, when con- 
sidered continuously, are expressed by aiaptc, aldvig and alivfg 
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4 By faith Abel offered unto Grod a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained witness 
that he was righteous, Grod testifying of his gifts : 
and by it he being dead yet speaketh. 

5 By faith Enoch was translated that he should 

alZivtuv are also used in reference to God's works and dispensa- 
tions, and in ascriptions of praise to Him. So we say ' for 
ever and ever.' In reality no more than two aitDi/fCy this life 
and the future life, time and eternity, are ever imaged in the 
N. T. In one passage a/aiv means the spirit or temper of this 
world (Eph. ii. 2), a sense in which we sometimes use the 
word ^ age.' The word strictly denotes duration (Mark x. 30 ; 
Luke xviii. 30) ; but twice (HJeb. i. 2 and xi. 3) it connotes 
the things of which duration is the attribute, aim* and aHav^q 
should always be translated 'age ' and 'ages ' respectively. 

^ By faith Abel offered a greater, more comprehensive sacri- 
fice than that of Cain. The offering of Cain was a covenant 
without the idea being comprehended in it of the death of 
the covenanter. See ix. 16. The sacrifice of Abel symbolised 
his death for sin, and the death of sin in him in consequence. 

By which he obtained witness that he was righteous^ God 
testifying of his gifts\ By this sacrifice he obtained testimony 
to hi8 righteousness (his faith, as manifested in it, being ascribed 
to him as righteousness), because God by Moses established a 
system of sacrifice similar to his, thus testifying to its 
excellence. 

And by it he being dead yet speakethj The sacrifices of the 
Temple, which were stiU in existence when the epistle was 
written, were founded on the model of Abel's offering. They 
were memorials of his faith, standing monuments of the 
correctness of his worship. In them he still survived and 
spoke. See xii. 24. 

5' ^ The holiness and righteousness of Enoch's character 
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not see death ; and was not found, because Grod had 
translated him: for before his translation he had 
this testimony, that he pleased Grod. 

6 But without fidth it is impossible to please 
him : for he that cometh to Grod must believe that 
he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him. 

7 By faith Noah, being warned of Grod of things 
not seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark to 
the saving of his house ; by the which he condemned 

exempted him firom death, and fitted him immediately for 
heaven ; but his &ith was the ultimate instrument of his fit- 
ness. . How do we know that it was his faith that caused his 
translation P Because it is recorded that he pleased God in 
his conduct and life, and it is impossible to do this without 
faith. There is no line of conduct which could please God 
imless it proceeded from faith. This reason for asserting that 
he had faith is stated in another form. He would not have 
walked with God if he had not faith. When we see a man 
walk with God we infer that he must have faith. He who 
comes to God must necessarily have believed first that there is 
a God and that He rewards those who seek Him. There is no 
doctrinal statement here to the effect that, previously to coming 
to God, we must have faith in Him as a rewarder of those who 
seek him — ^that a man cannot be a Christian unless he has a 
definite expectation of a reward from God. There is only a 
logical inference from the fact of a man's having sought God 
and obeyed His laws, that he must have believed in Him and 
regarded His favour as the reward of time and eternity. This 
is the persuasion of things not seen. 

^ ^ot seen as yet] Without parallel or precedent. Noah 
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the world, and became heir of the righteousness 
which is by faith. 

8 By faith Abraham, when he was called to go out 
into a place which he should after receive for an 
inheritance, obeyed ; and he went out, not knowing 
whither he went. 

believed that an event antecedently incredible was about to 
come to pass. 

Moved w%thfear\ Not fear of the deluge^ but of neglecting 
the divine warning. 

By which He condemned the world\ By the preservation of 
himself and his house he shewed that the condemnation of the 
world was just, that its destruction was not arbitrary or inevi- 
table, hut the consequence of unbelief. 

And became heir of the righteotuness (J-c] He was accounted 
righteous and preserved because of his faith. The privilege 
of justification by faith was thus shewn to those who would 
dwell on hereditary claims, to belong to the whole human 
race by virtue of descent from Noah. 

^ The instances hitherto given are only introductory to the 
true subject of the chapter which commences here, — ^the terms 
on which the land of Judea was assigned to Abraham, and the 
spirit in which he received it. The promise made to Abraham 
when he was called from his own country was, that he should 
be forefather to a great nation, and a source of blessing to the 
whole earth. This only implied that he was to be an instru- 
ment in God's hands for the good of others, and his faith con- 
sisted in his placing himself unreservedly at God's disposal 
for this purpose. What God virtually promised was an en- 
trance for himself, and through him for unborn millions into 
that which in the N. T. is described as the kingdom of heaveui 
a reign of righteousness that was to commence and increase in 
time, and have its consummation in eternity. Its local and 
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9 By faith he sojourned in the land of promise, 
as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with 
Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same 
promise : 

10 For he looked for a city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God. 

temporal aspect was represented to Abraham by the land of 
Canaan, and the prospect and possession of it in its earthly 
stages was conditioned by its spiritual meaning. The spiritual 
fulfilment was to be the outgrowth and perfection of the 
earthly possession, and the earthly possession must be tempered 
by the nature of the spiritual fulfilment. The faith of Abra- 
ham lay in his entering readily and willingly into this plan. 
He obeyed God in setting forth for a place which he was to 
possess at some future time, and without understanding 
whither he was going. He knew neither the when nor the 
where of his reward. God required him to do a certain work, 
and he was content that his own personal fortunes on earth 
should be whatever conduced to its accomplishment. 

^ The land in which Abraham was placed was emphatically 
the land of the promise : not the land whose possession was 
to be the final fulfilment of the promise, but the land which 
was to be the channel through which the thing promised, 
something very different from itself, was to be arrived at. If 
Abraham had been without faith, he would have exhausted 
God's purpose on his own ownership of Canaan, as the later 
Jews did ; but having faith in God's declaration of a universal 
blessedness in the future, and merging his own interests in that, 
he sojourned in Canaan as in a land not his own, and dwelt in 
tents, as also did Isaac and Jacob, who regarded the promise 
in the same light. 

^^ The reason why Abraham considered himself only a 
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11 Through faith also Sara herself received 
strength to conceive seed, and was delivered of a 
child when she was past age, because she judged him 
faithful who had promised. 

12 Therefore sprang there even of one, and him 
as good as dead, so many as the stars of the sky in 
multitude, and as the sand which is by the seashore 
innumerable, 

13 These all died in faith, not having received 
the promises, but having seen them afar off, and 

traveller through the land of Canaan, and not a settler in it, 
was that his expectation was set on some more solid and per- 
manent abode than earth can give. It is not necessary to 
suppose that be had a clear and distinct hope of a heavenly 
city. . From the nature of God's conununication with him, he 
gathered that there is an eternal recompense for those who 
obey God's will, and that to fix his home amid the shifting 
scenes of earth, would be to hinder the will of God, and 
surrender the substance for the shadow, the haven of safety 
for the tossings of the sea. 

^* Even Sarah, who at first disbelieved, afterwards in con- 
sequence of ber faith received power in her old age to found 
a race of descendants. The sense in which Kara^o\r\ and 
(Tvepfia are so frequently used in the sacred writings, suggest 
themselves at once as affording the most obvious interpretation 
of this passage. As to the more technical meaning we can 
more easily believe that the writer was ignorant of it, than that, 
knowing it, he could have so strangely misapplied it. Sarah's 
doubt was concerning herself: her faith was in Him who made 
the promise. 

^^ Those first fathers of a coimtless race all felt that their 
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were persuaded of thrnri^ and embraced ihem^ and 
confessed that th6y were strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth. 

share of earth had not been given them in full quittance of 
God's intentions towards them^ that the special nature of its 
bestowal was in fact intended to raise them above the common 
level, and enable them to see into the future. They did not 
consume in self-indulgence what had been committed to them 
in trust, and so they lived in faith, and died with their hope 
virgin and unstained. Thej furnish the standard instance of 
how the highest duty is performed to self and posterity at the 
same time ; how to regard our essential interests is to provide 
safely for remote descendants; and how to live mindful of 
coming a^res is to elevate and establish our own souls. This 
is at once true faith and genuine patriotism, to transmit a 
country unimpoverished by selfish accumulation and excess. 
They did not appropriate the subject of the promises to them- 
selves, but saw them afar off. They who believe and make 
that belief the guidance of their way, that blessedness 'is to 
overspread the earth through their agency, are keeping life's 
direst foes from their own doors by their fidelity to their unr 
selfish aim. As the good farmer vnll not exhaust the land to 
fill his own stores, that is, as he does not treat it absolutely as 
if it were his own, but is contented to live on it as a stranger 
and a sojourner, so the true fathers of a nation will not enrich 
and enjoy themselves, as if the nation were their own, at the 
cost of entailing pauperism and degradation on those who are 
to follow them. This was the lesson which the example of 
the patriarchs held out to the Jews in the latter days. Selfish 
pride and ambition are short-sighted. Vain and sensual men 
cannot see afar off. The promises are an offence to them. 
They kill the heir that the inheritance may be theirs, to dis- 
pose of as they please. Matt. xxi. 38. They sell their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage, and prefer the fatness of the earth 
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14 For they that say such things declare plainly 
that they seek a country. 

15 And truly, if they had been mindful of that 
country from whence they came out, they might 
have had opportunity to have returned. 

16 But now they desire a heii^r country, that is, 
an heavenly : wherefore Grod is not ashamed to be 
called their Crod : for he hath prepared for them a 
city. 

to the blessing of the blessed. A time when all men shall 
know God, and live at peace with each other is hidden hoxfi 
them by thick mists and darkness. But faith simply means 
ability to see. As in the endless plains of the East a party 
of travellers may appear almost close to the eye, and yet the 
night may fall before they are actually met with ) so in faith's 
blear atmosphere the event of thousands of years hence is 
seen, and spoken of, and acted upon, as if it were to be the 
event of to-morrow. 

1^ By not being engrossed with what they might think their 
present rights, as if they were their all, they made it manifest 
that they were seeking, not possessing, a country^ and this is 
faith, a persuasion of things not seen. 

" What country were they seeking ? Not the land of their 
fathers from which they had come forth, for to that they 
might return. 

»6 Therefore the country they seek is a heavenly one. It is 
not said that the patriarchs were acting the part described 
with the recognised and declared view of gaining heaven, but 
that the course they pursued was a virtual, if even an un- 
conscious seeking of heaven. God, therefore, recognised them 
as His children. They were living subjects of His kingdom, 
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17 By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered 
up Isaac : and he that had received the promises 
offered up his only begotten scm, 

18 Of whom it was said, That in Isaac shall thy 
seed be called : 

19 Accounting that Grod was able to raise Imn 
up, even from the dead ; from whence also he re- 
ceived him in a figure. 

and He called Himself their God, and prepared a city for them. 
See ver. 10. 

17-19 The special act of faith ascribed here to Abraham is 
that he was ready to offer up Isaac in the assurance that God could 
restore him again^ although he had never seen any one raised 
from the dead. This incident in the patriarch's history is 
given by St. James (ii. 21), as an instance of conduct that 
proved the strength and fulness of faith. The willingness to 
slay Isaac amounted to an act in intention. As such God re- 
ceived it, and His prevention of the final performance of it 
was a restoring of Isaac to his father in a figure, for the 
father had already lost him in purpose and resignation. It is 
to be remembered that God did not mean the deed to be done, 
and that he expressly interfered to hinder the performance of 
it. The suggestion of it was an ultimate trial of Abraham's 
faith, and his resolute acquiescence in the idea will always be 
quoted as an instance of unquestioning and practical trust in 
God regarded solely in His attribute of omnipotence. But 
God may also be regarded in His attribute of righteousness. 
Abraham, on another occasion, appealed to this attribute from 
the attribute of mere power. (Gen. xviii. 23-33.) ' That be 
far from Thee to slay the righteous with the wicked, and that 
the righteous should be as the wicked that be far from Thee. 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? ' This remon- 
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20 By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau concern- 
ing things to comew 

21 By faith Jacob, when he was a dying, blessed 
both the sons of Joseph ; and worshipped, leanvag 
upon the top of his staff. 

strance could not be cited as a proof of faith considered as a 
persuasion of the unseen as in the text, nor of faith evidenced 
by its actSy as in St James ; but it undoubtedly is, more particu- 
larly in the light which Christ has cast on the Divine govern- 
ment, a higher reaching unto, and a closer and truer reflection 
of the Divine character than any other which the sacred record 
presents (comp. Jonah iv. 9, 10). That Abraham, when com- 
manded to slay his son, trampled on his moral convictions, 
and would have sacrificed the life of another as a proof of his 
own devotion, was not an act of homage which God would 
accept The patriarch, it 18 commonly said, proved his sub- 
mission by surrendering the dearest thing that he had. But 
the dearest thing which Abraham had was not, as the event 
taught him, his son, but his sense of righteousness. God 
never meant that he should surrender this. The bearing of 
this event in Abraham's history has been misunderstood solely 
in consequence of a comparison or parallel having been drawn 
between it and the act of God in sending His Son to die for 
the world, for which comparison or parallel neither the sacred 
Scriptures, nor the circumstances of the cases, afford the 
slightest shadow of ground. The two cases are wholly dis- 
similar in every essential particular. 

^ The faith of Isaac was not concerned with his own per- 
sonal affection for his two Uving sons, but with the remote 
events which he predicted concerning their descendants. The 
substance of his blessing was conceived in faith, although 
human guile might interfere with the channels in which it 
was to run^ substituting one for the other. 

'^ This is a different case. Jacob blessed each of the sons of 

H 
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22 By faith Joseph, when he died, made mention 
of the departing of the children of Israel ; and gave 
commandment concerning his bones. 

Joseph discriminatingly. The futurity of the events referred 
to was equally the object of feith in both caseS; but this 
futurity is specified in the case of Isaac^ because his faith was 
confined to that. 

And worshipped leaning upon the top of his staff} When 
Jacob had pronounced the blessing he invoked the Divine 
sanction on it by a solemn gesture of reverence. An act of 
reverential prostration or obeisance was equivalent to saying 
Amen at the end of a prayer. See Exod. iv. 31 j xii. 27. The 
usual expression is to worship towards the earth (Gen. xviii. 
2 5 xix. 1 ; xxiv. 52) ; but a very old person would only bow 
down his head towards the top of the staff which supported 
him, instead of towards the earth. So when the servants of 
David in his old age uttered a prayer for the prosperity of 
Solomon's reign, *the king bowed himself upon the bed' 
(1 Kings 1. 47). He joined in the prayer, and asked God to 
grant it by prostrating himself on or bowing towards the bed or 
couch on which he was reclining. 

** The fortunate courtier life of Joseph is deficient in those 
acts of surrender of the seen for the unseen, which are required 
for the illustration of the writer's present purpose, which is to 
reconcile the Hebrews to the extinction of their nation in its 
secular aspect. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had no national 
pride or ambition. The career of Joseph in Egypt, and the 
settlement in consequence of his family there, changed the 
habits and tastes of the people. Henceforward the re-possession 
of Canaan was to them the fulfilment of all God's intention. 
They returned under Moses no longer as strangers and 
sojourners, but as invaders, intent on appropriating the soil • 
and soon after its acquisition they became an ordinary earthly 
nation, thinking only of present glory and success, and losing 
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23 By faith Moses, when he was born, was hid 
three months of his parents, because they saw he 
was a proper child ; and they were not afraid of the 
king's commandment. 

24 By faith Moses, when he was come to years, 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter ; 

25 Choosing rather to sufifer affliction with the 
people of Grod, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 
a season ; 

26 Esteeming the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures in Egypt: for he had 
respect unto the recompence of the reward. 

sight of the promise. 1 Sam. viii. 5. The descent into 
Egypt occasioned by Joseph's acceptance of his lot of brilliant 
prosperity necessarily led to the obtaining of the land of 
Canaan by conquest. When dying he remembered that his 
people must return to their own land, and he conmianded that 
his bones should be removed with them. This was the most 
signal instance of his persuasion of the unseen future that the 
life of Joseph offers. 

'* The Hebrews in Egypt ' multiplied and waxed exceeding 
mighty.' During the long years of ease and prosperity no 
heroic believer in a distant reign of God was found among 
them. Only when a king arose who knew not Joseph did the 
spirit of the nation reassert itself. The beauty of Moses 
awakened the faith of his parents. They refused to deprive 
themselves and the world of a child of so fair a promise. 
Thus hope in the child's future lot was stronger than their 
fear of the king's command to destroy him. Their faith 
was a determination to secure what they hoped for. 

84-90 Moses furnished a most appropriate example for the 

H 2 
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27 By faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the 
wrath- of the king : for he endured, as seeing him 
who is invisible. 

writer^s subject. He resigned worldly grandeur, and chose 
in preference the despised and persecuted lot of those who 
work out their perfection by labouring for the kingdom of 
God, and for the good of mankind. He descended from a 
high position that he might voluntarily endure sufierings 
identical in kind with those which the Hebrews were ex- 
horted to suffer patiently, namely, the reproach of Christ. 
The sufferings and contempt imposed on all men who have 
faith and hope in the purpose of God and the destinies of the 
human race are the same in all dispensations. The reproach 
of Christ is the contumely and the hatred directed against him 
who chooses to be a sojourner on the earth in the midst of the 
multitudes who make it their home. 

For "he had respect unto the reoompence of reward} This 
does not mean that Moses was determined in his choice by the 
preponderance of a definite future reward ; it explains the pre- 
ceding expression, 'the reproach of Christ,' and implies that he 
was fully conscious of all that he must undergo in consequence 
of the choice which he made. . He preferred the reproach of 
Christ to the treasure of Egypt, for, it is added in explanation, 
he saw distinctly the kind of recompense that awaited him on 
earth, ingratitude, opposition, and only a remote Tision of the 
promised land. 

^ By forsaking Egypt is not meant the actual final departure 
from the country, but that departure with the whole course 
of previous conduct that resulted in it. Moses, fearless of the 
king*s anger and continued resistance, peraisted in his resolu- 
tion to lead his people from Egypt until he overcame every 
obstacle. 

For he endured as seeing htm, ^c] He was supported in 
his long contest with the king by his trust in the invisible 
God. 
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28 Through faith he kept the passover, and the 
sprinkling of blood, lest he that destroyed the first- 
bom should touch them. 

29 By faith they passed through the Bed sea as 
by dry land : which the Egyptians assaying to do 
were drowned. 

30 By faith tjie walls of Jericho fell down, after 
they were compasssed about seven days. 

31 By faith the harlot Eahab perished not with 
them that believed not, when she had received the 
spies with peace. 

38 The events here alluded to are part of the line of action 
which compelled the king to consent to the departure of the 
Israelites. The chronological order is^ therefore, not violated. 
Moses celebrated the passover^ which was to be attended with 
such fatal consequences to the Egyptians^ in faith that the 
requisite precautions would preserve his own people from the 
destroyer's touch. 

so Xhis is the single instance selected from the whole con- 
quest of Canaan that suits the train of thought which the 
writer pursues, and the principle* which he endeavours to in- 
culcate. Jericho alone was taken, not by the ordinary pro- 
cesses of warfare, but by an effort of faith. 

•^ In the transaction referred to the Jews are not regarded 
as a nation fighting against a rival nation, but as a people, 
imder God's special protection, contending against evil. The 
writer demands from the Jews of his day conduct towards the 
Christians similar to that of Rahab towards the Jews of old. 
She did not allow any narrow national predilection or preju- 
dice to darken her sense of what was due tq God, and God's 
righteous servjEints. 
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39 And these all, having obtained a good report 
through faith, received not the promise : 

40 Grod having provided some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made perfect. 

'^ Heceived not the promisel Did not grasp the immature 
promise , did not seize on the inheritance to make it their own ; 
did not satisfy their immortal longings with a temporal posses- 
sion, but died in the faith that God had something better to 
bestow. To a people who cast yeaminir glances towards the 
past greatn^ oKeir countiy, Jdi^duiydin briUiantd^ams 
of the future, the writer describes who had been the true 
heroes of the Jewish race. A light of judgment falls from 
heaven on the pages of Jewish history, and dooming all the 
rest to darkness, singles out by its illumination a few hunted, 
homeless men as models of what the Christian soldier should 
aspire to be. But there is no inherent necessity why Christians 
should be of all men most miserable. Persecution is the acci- 
dent of the early conflicts of Christianity with the world. 

*^ They did not fulfil the promise to themselves in a worldly 
sense ; and the reason was, that God had a further revelation 
to make concerning it in later days, which they foresaw by 
faith, and waited for to the end that we might be all perfected 
together. The patriarchs and prophets had a presentiment 
that the earthly fulfilment of the pronuse would only bring its 
spiritual character more fully to light. The future kingdom 
of God on earth therefore was not the final object of their 
faith, nor was the hope of it the immediate instrument of 
their perfection, but the unseen and heavenly kingdom of which 
the earthly one was the germ and shadow. Thus they and we 
are perfected together. They died with an unslaked hope, 
desiring a better country, wiiich was afterwards revealed to us ; 
and so entering eternity with souls expectant and receptive, 
not clogged by a material gratification of their desires, they 
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3 For consider him that endured such contradic- 
tion of sinners against himself, lest ye be wearied and 
faint in your minds. 

4 Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin. 

5 And ye have forgotten the exhortation which 
speaketh unto you as unto children, My son, despise 
not thou the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when 
thou ks\i rebuked of him : 

6 For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 

' The meaning of looking unto Jesus is explained. When 
the Hebrews felt discouraged at the hostility that met them on 
every side and were ready to yield before it, they must compare 
it with the opposition that Jesus encountered. 

^ The true meaning of their liability to weariness and de- 
pression is assigned. Sin was still a traitor in the camp, coun- 
selling submission and inspiring despair. In their contest 
against sin they had not resisted unto death. They had not 
yet fully realised the death of Christ, and their own death with 
Him, and, in consequence, sin still remained, and was a source of 
despondency and weakness. See ix. 16. 

* And as the result of the incompleteness of your victory you 
have quite forgotten the exhortation which God addresses to 
you as to His children ; not having fully identified themselves 
with the death of Christ, they failed to appropriate the comfort 
and privileges of sons of God. 

•~® The sons of God alone understand the mystery of suffer- 
ing, and are thereby enabled to bear it patiently and thankfully. 
The sorrows that wait upon yirtue are foreign and unnatural 
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7 If ye endure chastening, Grod dealeth with you 
as with sons ; for what son is he whom the father 
chasteneth not ? 

8 But if ye be without chastisement, whereof all 
are partakers, then are ye bastards, and not sons. 

9 Furthermore we have had fathers of our flesh 
which corrected us, and we gave theiti reverence : 
sfiall we not much rather be in subjection unto the 
Father of spirits, and live ? 

10 For they verily for a few days chastened us 
after their own pleasure ; but he for our profit, that 
we might be partakers of his holiness. 

to it. They arise from a twofold source — the opposition of our 
own selfish nature and the enmity of the outer world. He 
who undertakes the subjugation of his baser nature will have 
to endure a bitter conflict^ and he who endeavours to teach the 
world either by his precepts or his life^ will make it his foe. 
But strength, and knowledge, and perfection are attained in the 
struggle ; and, as we are called to it by God, it is described as 
His discipline. If we feel ourselves sinking under it we 
should recollect that it is a mark of God's call and love, and 
of true sonship, and thus acquire courage. 

^ The earthly father chastises his child that he may fear 
him ; the Heavenly Father chastises that His child may live. 

^^ In the one case only a temporal purpose is aimed at, and 
without any certainty that the means are wisely applied. In 
their nature God's chastisements are for our advantage, because 
they bring us nearer to Him. When the sea is unruffled the 
reflection of the sun in it seems deep in the water, solitary and 
unapproachable as the luminary in the heavens. But when it 
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11 Now no chastening for the present seemeth to 
be joyous, but grievous : nevertheless afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto 
them which are exercised thereby. 

12 Wherefore lift up the hands which hang down, 
and the feeble knees ; 

13 And make straight paths for your feet, lest 
that which is lame be turned out of the way ; but 
let it rather be healed. 

is a^tated by the breeze the image floats to the surface and 
trembles in broken familiar splendour to our feet. The sorrows 
of life are necessary to catch the rays of God's mercy, and to 
^Id our pathway to heaven across the ocean of time. 

^^ This conflict or discipline is grievous while it lasts, but it 
will be foUowed by peace, and we shall then And that we have 
won the prize of righteousness. While the flesh and the world 
oppose and persecute, we are conscious only of the pain we 
endure ; but, when the strife is over, we shall ascertain that, 
during its continuance, we were growing stronger, and truer, 
and braver. 

^' But if this be so, we must already be gainers by the trials 
we have undergone. We are stronger than we deem. Our 
hearts are not really desponding, our faculties are not unstrung. 
We are able to grasp the sword, and advance against the enemy. 
Strength has been given to us before it was said, 'Stretch 
forth thine hand.' 

^' Pursue a consistent course of righteousness, and, the 
longer you walk in it, the easier it will become for you \ and 
those who are weak and ignorant will be taught and 
strengthened by your example. God's highway is made of 
acts of righteousness, and every righteous act helps to make 
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14 Follow peace with all men^ and holiness, with- 
out which no man shall see the Lord : 

15 Looking diligently lest any man fail of the 
grace of God ; lest any root of bitterness springing 
up trouble you^ and thereby many be defiled ; 

it straigLter and easier for the footsore wanderer. A solitary 
step in the right direction may be the beginning of a path. 

- 1« Peace with aU men is the aun of the Christian warfare, 
and it is well to keep this in yiew lest we learn to strive for 
the sake of strife. Seasons of controversy and persecution 
have their peculiar dangers. Hatred is engendered instead of 
love, and suffering is accepted as a substitute for holiness. A 
controversialist or a persecuted man may be worldly and impure. 
There is no spontaneous or mechanical growth in the Christian 
life. We must keep the end consciously in view. 

Holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord] Comp. 
ix. 28; Matt v. 8; Acts xxvi. 16. Impurity of any kind 
prevents the heart from seeing God, and whatever prevents 
from seeing Him is impurity. Love of the world in any form, 
of its good opinion, or of its grossest pleasures, will obstruct 
the spiritual vision, just as a particle of any kind of matter 
that falls into the natural eye will hinder it from seeing. 

*^ Carefully guarding lest there be any one who degrades 
the favour of God by seeking lesser blessings than He proposes 
to give ; who interprets the promises temporally. One person of 
this description in a primitive Christiaii community would be 
a source of universal discontent and bitterness. While all 
were in the enjoyment of spiritual blessings and undergoing 
common sufferings, there would be no room for envy; but 
when some members abused their religious privileges for 
secular ends, and appeared as successful worshippers of God 
and mammon at once, the whole society was corrupted and 
disturbed. A new goal is erected, and Christians enter on a 
race against each other for worldly honours and emoluments. 
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16 Lest there he any fornicator, or profane person, 
as Esau, who for one morsel of meat sold his birth- 
right. 

17 For ye know how that afterward, when he 
would have inherited the blessing, he was rejected : 
for he found no place of repentance, though he 
sought it carefully with tears. 

*^ Two forms of the corrupting influence referred to are 
specified — sensuality and profanity. It is of course implied 
that both may coexist with a profession of the gospel. By a 
profane person is meant one of low secular tastes, devoid of 
heavenly aspirations, and unable to see the sanctity of the 
Christian calling, which he is in consequence ready to prosti- 
tute for worldly purposes. Esau who sold his birthright for a 
single meal is an example. The glory of having a share in 
working out God's plan could not compete in his mind with 
an immediate gratification of appetite. Persons of this cha- 
racter might be admitted into the early church inadvertently, 
or with the hope that a better mind would be gradually formed 
in them. But, quite apart from the question, whether they are 
capable of salvation, the vrriter's object is to impress on the 
Hebrews that, in their present condition, they are im worthy of 
a place in the Christian church, are certain to disappoint any 
expectations that may be formed of their amendment, and will 
only put a stumbling-block in the way of others by their 
worldly aims and lives. 

^^ The histories of all such persons may be illustrated by 
that of Esau. His secular spirit, and the unfitness he dis- 
played to take any part in promoting the reign of God among 
men, remained unchanged to the last. He sold his birthright, 
and afterwards when, notwithstanding having done so, he 
desired to inherit the blessing, he necessarily failed, because, 
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18 For ye are not come unto the mount that 
might be touched, and that burned with fire, nor 
imto blackness, and darkness, and tempest, 

19 And the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of 
words ; which voice they that heard intreated that 
the word should not be spoken to them any more : 

20 (For they could not endure that which was com- 
manded. And if so much as a beast touch the moun- 
tain, it shall be stoned, or thrust through with a dart : 

21 And so terrible was the sight, thxit Moses said, 
I exceedingly fear and quake :) 

though he sought it with tears, he never repented of his in- 
difference in parting with the spiritual distinction which he 
inherited. He sought the blessing without being able to see 
that his own earthly mindedness stood in the way of his ob- 
taining it. He desired to be blessed, but did not discern the 
need of previous reformation. 

Fovmd no place for repentance] Saw no occasion for change 
of disposition. Comp. note on viii. 7. 

^^ The necessity for a closer discrimination in membership 
and motives is shewn by distinctly bringing to their minds, that 
they are no longer Jews but Christians ; that a system repre- 
sented by elemental terrors and the brute forces of nature has 
passed away, and a new one of Divine love and saintly com- 
munion has begun. 

The mount that might be touched, and that burned with fire] 
A mountain touched with fire and burning. Archbishop 
Trench (Synon. of N.T.) is of opinion that xj/tjXaip^v has not 
the meaning of modifying by touch. But it may be questioned 
whether this is universally true. See Flut Mor. i. 302 (Tauchn). 

»i Deut. ix. 19. 
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22 But ye are come unto mount Sion, and unto 
the city of the living Grod, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to an innumerable company of angels, 

23 To the general assembly and church of the 
firstborn, which are written in heaven, and to Grod 
the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, 

24 And to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant, 
and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better 
things than tlioX of Abel. 

92, 3s Yq f^pQ come not to the material Sion, but to the spiri- 
tual ; not to angels in the form of fire and tempest, but to a 
festal host of angels ; not to the enrolled assembly (Numb. iii. 
40) with many judges (Exod. xTiii. 25-27), but to an assembly 
enrolled in heaven — ^living believers whose names are written 
in God's book — and to God the Judge of all, and to the spirits 
of just men made perfect, — the faithful dead of all ages. 

^^ The preceding particulars do not include a comparison 
between the two covenants in their sacrificial aspects. This 
point of contrast sums up the enumeration. In addition to all 
we come to Jesus, the Mediator of the New Covenant, and to 
the blood of sprinkling which speaks more powerfully than 
Abel. See xi. 4. Abel's sacrifice typified his own death by 
sin, and was the same in character as the sacrifices of the law. 
The sacrifice of Christ is in value and efiiciency our death by 
sin if we be believers. 

The blood ofaprmJding] A sacrificial phrase meaning, when 
spiritually interpreted^ the advantages obtainable by the death 
of Christ We are come to a covenant which ofiers us a set- 
tlement of our past sins and Divine assistance for the future 
through Christ's sacrifice. The sprinkling of blood in the 
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25 See that ye refuse not him that speaketh. For 
if they escaped not who refused him that spake on 
earth, much more %haR not we escwpe^ if we turn 
away from him that speaketh from heaven : 

26 Whose voice then shook the earth : but now 
he hath promised, saying, Yet once more I shake 
not the earth only, but also heaven. 

Temple service meant the rendering of a life as the penalty 
for sin. There is no sprinkling of the blood of Jesus^ but the 
expression is used for the spiritual application to us of the con- 
sequences of His death, namely the discharge of the debt which 
we owed because of our dns. 

That speaketh better things than that of Abel] That speaketh 
more powerful things than Abel. The sacrifice which Abel 
offered, by which he still spoke in the Jewish system of sacri- 
fice, could not really discharge the debt of sin, and liberate the 
conscience, as the sacrifice of Christ does. 

^ The point of the argument contained in the preceding 
comparison is here enforced. God formerly spoke on earth, 
He now speaks from heaven. He formerly spoke to the ear, 
He now speaks to the heart and spirit. The clearer, distincter 
communication must impose a more onerous responsibility. 
Luke xii. 48. In proportion as man's moral faculties are en- 
lightened and his spiritual sensibilities quickened by imme- 
diate intercourse with heaven, the withdrawal of the Divine 
presence must be a more inevitable and a severer punishment. 

^ "Whose voice then made an earthly revolution. God 
introduced a new principle of earthly government, and an era 
in history. But concerning the present time He has promised 
to revolutionise heaven and earth. The whole Jewish system 
of sacrifice with its heavenly prototype (see viii. 5 ; ix. 23) 
has passed away, and a pure reign of truth and righteousness 
has commenced. 

t 
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27 And this word, Yet once more, signifieth the 
remoying of those things that are shaken, as of 
things that are made, that those things which cannot 
be shaken may remain. 

28 Wherefore we receiving a kingdom which 
cannot be moved, let us have grace, whereby we may 



'^ The expression ' once more ' implies a state of fixity and 
permanence after the proposed change. It was to be a final 
revolution. ' Once more ' only was God about to alter the mode 
of revealing His will. The Jewish polity, civil and ecclesias- 
ticaly was to be removed^ and the kingdom of heaven would 
then be established for ever. 

A» of things that are made] All the modes and figures by 
which God's will is expressed^ are temporary. His will alone 
is uncreated and eternal. 

^^ Since we have come into possession of this immutable 
reign of righteousness let us have, or hold, the favour of God 
in such a manner as to serve Him acceptably with reverence 
and fear. The favour of God is a state of reconciliation to Him 
and admission to His service, but does not exclude the possi- 
bility of transgressing His laws and incurring His displeasure. 

^^ A reflection distinct from the line of thought introduced at 
ver. 18, but confirmatory of the conclusion it enforces, is added. 
The pure in heart see God in His purity and fostering kindness ; 
but to him whose spirit is stained by the flesh. He appears as 
He appeared to the Jews of old. However terrible the attri- 
bute here assigned to God may be^ and however it may revolt 
our modem pantheistic associations, very little consideration 
will satisfy us that it would be impossible to imagine a bene- 
ficent personal ruler of the universe, or even sovereign law, 
without it. Who that hates evil could love or reverence a 
G^d who was not a hater of it, whose very Being and Essence 
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serve God acceptably with, reverence and godly 
fear: 

29 For our God ia a consuming fire. 

were not at irreconcilable war with it ? There is sin which 
is not weakness, or infirmity, or error, or ignorance, but con- 
scious tyranny and usurpation ; which thrives and has its cruel 
satisfaction only in the misery, inferiority, and degradation 
of men and the dishonour of God. From this sin we are none 
of us wholly free. The consciousness that God is a consuming 
fire to it, is its destruction. The revelation is made to us in love 
not in wrath, to make us sharers of this character, not sufferers 
from it Is it not well for us to know, if we are struggling 
against selfishness, that the good that is in us, the good that 
comes from God,, has the essence and energy of God, and is a 
vivid force of fire that will consume to dead ashes all that 
weakens and torments us, if we only give it air, and let it do 
its work? It is only the false and the bad in us that shrinks 
from this knowledge, and shall we permit this shiinking to pass 
for the expression of our true feelings ? In proportion as we 
draw nearer to God and are exposed to the more immediate 
action of His wrath against sin, He will seem to us milder, 
and more merciful, and more holy. Modem sentiment seeks 
to screen God from the imputation of punishing the 
apostate by describing his punishment as essential and self- 
incurred. This no doubt is in a degree true, but there is 
infinite despair in the idea when carried to its full extent. 
It is better to acknowledge God as our Judge and the Awarder 
of our punishment, than to conceive Him viewing the irrever- 
sible doom of the lost sinner as something that has travelled 
beyond the realm of His power. It is a terrible thing to fall 
into the hands of a God who is a consuming fire, but it is 
better than to fall into our own hands, and be at our own mercy. 
'Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.' 

I 2 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Let brotherly love continue. 

2 Be not forgetful to entertain strangers: for 
thereby some have entertained angels unawares. 

3 Semember them that are in bonds, as bound 
with them; am? them which suffer adversity, as 
being yourselves also in the body. 

4 Marriage is honourable in all, and the bed 

XIII. ^ The writer resumes the line of exhortation com- 
menced in xii. 14. The necessity of holiness and the absolute 
incompatibility of unholiness in the form of licentiousness or 
worldliness with the nature of the Christian dispensation and 
the character of God, is the subject of the intervening verses. 
' Follow peace with all men/ — ' Let brotherly love continue/ 
are the two rules of life within which is contained the record 
of what is required in our intercourse with God. 

^ The reason assigned for the practice of hospitality makes 
it a virtue for all time. When we shew kindness to a stranger 
we may be unconsciously speeding some mission of heaven, or 
perhaps awakening an angelic response in a breast soured and 
irritated by isolation and neglect. The worldly maxim is, 
think ill of all men till you know them to be good. The 
Divine maxim bids us think it possible that the unknown 
person is an angel. 

' Genuine sympathy is here described. Think of and assist 
prisoners and sufferers for Christ's sake as persons in whose 
offence you share^ and whose place you are ready to take. 

^ Marriage is honourable in a//] Let marriage be honourable 
in all things. 
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undefiled: but whoremongers and adulterers God 
will judge. 

5 Let your conversation he .without covetousness ; 
and he content with such things as ye have : for he 
hath said, I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee. 

6 So that we may boldly say. The Lord is my 
helper, and I will not fear what man shall do imto 
me. 

7 Eemember them which have the rule over you, 
who have spoken tmto you the word of God : whose 
faith follow, considering the end of their conversation. 

8 Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to day, and 
for ever. 

9 Be not carried about with divers and strange 
doctrines. For it is a. good thing that the heart be 

* Conversation} Tpoirog. Course of life. Turn of character. 

^ I wiU not fear what man shall do unto me] I will not fear. 
What shall man do unto me P He may slander^ beggar^ kill 
me. But what is that ? 

^ Remember your leaders who have spoken unto you the 
word of God^ and imitate their faith, keeping before your 
minds the termination to which their conduct led. Imitate 
them knowing that they died for the faith. 

Conversation} avaargo^TiQ, The word ^ conversance ' might 
be adopted to supply the void which the special application of 
< conversation ' has left. 

^ Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and to-day &c. 

* Do not be carried away with subtle and strange doctrines. 
For it is well that we should aim at fixing the truth in our 
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established with grace; not with meats, which have 
not profited them that have been occupied therein. 

10 We have an altar, whereof they have no right 
to eat which serve the tabernacle. 

11 For the bodies of those beasts, whose blood is 

brought into the sanctuary by the high priest for 

sin, are burned without the camp. 

hearts by constiintly dwelling in the light and waimth of (rod's 
love, and not by the eating of meats offered in sacrifices which 
has been proved to be unprofitable to those who have practised 
it The allurion is to the Jewish notion that they could keep 
themselves within the covenant by the mere formal eating of 
things offered to God. Converts from Judaism to Christianity 
who stiU believed in the validity of the sacrifices of the law 
would be very likely to continue this practice. 

'^ We have an aliar ^c] We have not an altar from which 
they who minister in the tabernacle have a right to eat. The 
stress is on the negation. So, ' Provide yourselves with bags 
which wax not old/ Luke zii. 33; means, ' Do not provide 
yourselves with bags which grow old.' Comp. John iv. 32 ; 
Col. ii. 11. 

Which serve the tabeniacle} ^ Altar' and ^tabernacle' are 
terms of Jewish worship which have no material counterparts 
in the Christian religion. They are to be interpreted spiritually 
as always in this epistle. ^ Altar/ if we give it a precise 
meaning (which is not necessary because it is denied not 
affirmed in the text); represents the throne of God ; ^ tabernacle ' 
the whole region of Christian obedience. ^ Those who serve 
the tabernacle/ stands for ^ Christians.' See 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9. 
We Christians have no altar from which we have a right to 
eat 

'^ Because the sacrifices which are typical of that of Christ 
are not eaten, but burnt without the camp. 
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12 Wherefore Jesus also, that he might sanctify 
the people -with his own blood, suffered without the 
gate. 

13 Let us go forth therefore unto him without 
the camp, bearing his reproach. 

14 For here have we no continuing city, but we 
seek one to come. 

^' In fulfilment of which type Christ suffered without the 
gate that He might sanctify the people through His deaths 
' His own hlood ' is opposed to the sacrifices of beasts^ and ex- 
cludes the idea of sanctification by partaking of such sacrifices. 
We are pardoned by dying with Christ; and our sanctification 
is carried on by the perpetual efficacy of His death. 

" If then we desire to resemble Christ let us striTe to 
appropriate His death, not by partaking of sacrificial meats, 
but by a life conformed to His death. Let us be strangers and 
pilgrims on earth as the patriarchs were, and bear the reproach 
of Christ as Moses bore it. zi. 26. 

** The writer prepares his readers for the total subyersion 
of the Jewish state which was so soon to take place, and 
teaches them to turn it to the right account. By a perverse 
patriotism that was in reality a sordid and concentrated world- 
Uness, the Jewish nation had lost its humanity in the name of 
law, and its religion in the glory of Judea. The hand of God 
was about to shatter the idol, but God's Toice is first raised to 
warn the Christian church in all ages against a similar idolatry. 
The patriarchs who received the promised land as the shadow 
of a substance that was in heaven, the prophets who lived in 
passionate protest against the superstition that degraded the 
Lord of the universe into the God of a district, and the mission 
that was meant for the blessing of mankind into the usurpation 
of a caste, the heroes who would have made their country the 
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15 By him therefore let ns offer the sacrifice of 
praise to Grod continually, that is, the fruit of ovi/r 
lips giving thanks to his name. 

instrument of divine wisdom, and not the pretext of human 
pride, are successively quoted to give point to the pregnant 
sentence, ' we have no continuing city.' It is impossible not 
to notice the fitness that exists between the whole line of 
thought in this epistle and the historical events that were on 
the eve of fulfilment. The Jewish nation had made its choice. 
It had rejected its Messiah, and was now threatening the 
Christian faith with the contagion of its formalism and its 
worldliness. The danger was to be averted by a shock that 
would loosen the dense cohesion of the people, and awaken 
them to their individual responsibilities and capacities for truth. 
As the energy of motion is transformed into heat— is trans- 
ferred from the mass to the molecules, in a body whose rapid 
flight has been suddenly arrested — so the fierce, unscrupulous, 
brutal nationality of the Jewish race was about to be trans- 
formed into separate consciousness and individual zeal by the 
dismemberment of Judea and the destruction of Jerusalem. 

'^ There are feelings and thoughts whose chief worth is in 
the comfort and encouragement they bring to the mind. They 
are the rewards of virtuous conduct. They are prolonged by 
imparting them, and they are a testimony to the fulness of our 
content. To these we may give utterance, and crop them like 
superfluous blossoms from the field. But in general our 
graver, deeper thoughts are linked with motives and noble 
purposes, and are springs of mighty action, and should not be 
rashly shown to the crowd. They are flowers that promise 
fruit, and the fulfilment of the promise depends on their union 
with the parent stem. God meant their beauty and their 
fragrance for us, their fruit for the world. Yet to profess 
Christ in dark and perilous times is fruity though 'of the 
lips.* 
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16 But to do good and to communicate forget 
not : for with such sacrifices Grod is well pleased. 

17 Obey them that have the rule over you, and 
submit yourselves : for they watch for your souls, as 
they that must give account, that they may do it 
with joy, and not with grief: for that is unprofitable 
for you. 

18 Pray for us : for we trust we have a good con- 
science, in all things willing to live honestly. 

19 But I beseech you the rather to do this, that 
I may be restored to you the sooner. 

20 Now tbfe Grod of peace, that brought again 
from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great shepherd 
of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant. 

1^ But practice must not be forgotten in profession ; works in 
words. There is a temptation, and a tendency to be guarded 
against in all lip service. 

^"^ The claims which their teachers or guides had over them 
was that of men faithfully watching over their charge, and 
accountable to God for their fidelity. They must meet their 
efforts by ready submission. If the teacher s work be carried 
on amid discouragements, without any response that will enable 
him to rejoice in his success, it will be unprofitable. The 
sense of failure will paralyse his efforts. 

^8 The connection seems to be, — *Pray for us, because we are 
persuaded that the troubles in which we are involved have 
come upon us in the honest pursuit of duty.' 

^^ Jesus became the great Shepherd of mankind by His death. 
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21 Make you perfect in every good work to do 
his will, working in you that which is well-pleasing 
in his sight, through Jesus Christ ; to whom he glory 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

22 And I beseech you, brethren, suflFer the word 
of exhortation: for I have written a letter unto you 
in few words. 

23 Know ye that our brother Timothy is set 
at liberty ; with whom, if he come shortly, I will see 
you. 

24 Salute all them that have the rule over you, 
and all the saints. They of Italy salifte you. 

25 Grrace he with you all. Amen. 

H Writter to the Hebrews from Italy by Timothy. 
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* Evinces rare ability, and is of great exegetical value. It is an 
attempt to reproduce the argument of the Epistle to the Eomans, to 
elucidate the writer's meaning where it is obscure, to expand it 
where it is concise, and to make manifest the sequence and relations 
of his involved argument. This Mr. O'Connor accomplishes with 
great acuteness and vigorous grasp, and we think with fidelity to 
the author's meaning. We have tested his version in four or five 
of the crucial passages of the Epistle, and have been gratified with 
the result. The book is the production of a scholarly, vigorous, 
modest, and reverent thinker.' — British Quarterly ^ April 1872. 

* The Essay embraces four very important topics, namely, Justi- 
fication, Life, Perfection, and Election, which are treated with a 
penetration and ^eshness of thought which is very pleasing. A 
consistent intelligible view of this difficult Epistle is opened in a 
line of argument as ingenious as it is vigorous. It combines the 
freedom of an essay with the fidelity of an exposition. It is enriched 
by some examples of careful and delicate interpretation, presented 
in terse, enei^etic language, and cannot fail to awaken new and 
profitable thoughts in the mind of the reader, whose attention it 
will amply repay. It is evidently the product of honest labour. In 
reading it we could not help the reflection, that many hours of 
patient thought have been distilled into this little volume. Of 
particular interpretations we forbear to speak. The whole hangs 
together in a consistent and orderly manner. We recommend the 
volume alike to occasional readers and closer students of the 
Apostolic Epistles.' — London Quarterly Review^ January 1872. 

* Whilst it exhibits abundantly those good qualities on which we 
had occasion to remark in noticing " The Truth and the Church,' 
some time ago, we observe in it far more simplicity and directness 
of speech, a completeness and force of mental grasp, which increase 
vastly the moral weight of the treatise. We commend the book to 
the special attention of our clerical readers.' — The lAterary Church- 
man, July 22, 1871. 
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* The present Tolnme is an analysis of St. Paul's argument in the 
epistle. In a short compass ve gain a oomprehensire notion of 
St. Panics aim and scope, and ve recommend the work to earnest 
inquirers.*— 7%« Bock, February 16, 1872. 

' Mr. 0*CoNMOB writes with force and clearness, and with a 
thorough insight into the subject-matter of his work. Kany of his 
views are original, none extravagant or extravagantly expressed. 
There is much in these comments which men of all schools of 
Christian doctrine will accept as a fair elucidation and explanation 
of the teachings of St. Paul in his Epistle to the Eomans. The 
main merit of this work is that which in most comments on this 
Epistle proves a failure, namely, the logical sequence with which 
our Author traces and comments, by way of antecedent and conse- 
quent, the chain of St. PauFs reasoning.' — Standard, June 29, 1871. 

* As in former essays, so in this, Mr. O'Connob is independent, 
original, and full of meaning.' — Gtuirdian, December 27, 1871. 

' This essay is a philosophical analysis of St. Paul's arguments. 
It is done with great industry, close thought, and great ability, 
especially in the treatment of two prominent terms — election and 
predestination,* — The Chv/rch Review, October 7, 1871. 

'This essay is vigorously conceived, closely reasoned, and ex- 
pressed in lucid English.' — British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 
January 1872. 

' The reader will obtain £rom this treatise a more clear view of 
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GUAGE. Thoroughly revised Editions, by B. H. Smabt. 8vo. 12f . Mmo. 6ff« 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. CoiTTAirsBAV. Pourteenth Edition. Post 8vo. lOf . 6d. 

Contansean's Pocket Dictionary, French and English, abridged from 
the above by the Author. New Edition, revised. Square 18mo. St. 6d. 

NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE ; 
German-English and English-German. Bv the Rev. W. L. Blacklbt, M«A« 
and Dr. Cabl Mabtiit I'bibslXboeb. Post 8vo. 7«. 6^. 

The MASTERY of LANGUAGES ; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 
Tongues Idiomatically. By Thomas Pbendbbgast, late of the Civil 
Service at Madras. Second Edition. 8to. 6«. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

The ESSAYS and CONTRIBUTIONS of A. E. H. B., Author of < The 
Recreations of a Country Parson.' Uniform Editions :— 

Becreations of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. Fntsx and Sboovd 
Sbbibs, crown 8vo. 3«. 6d. each. 

the COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHSB in TOWN and COUNTRY. By 

A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. price Ss. M, 

Xeisnra Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, iEsthetical, Moral^ 
Social, and Domestic. ByA.E.lLB. Crown 8vo.3«.6d. 
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Tlie AITTTTMN H0LIDAT8 of ft COTTNTBY PASSON ; Essays con- 
tributed to Fnuer't Magaeine and to Good Words, By A. E. H. B. Crown 
8to. 8«. 6d. 

the 0raver Thoughti of a Coniitry Parion. Bj A. K. H. B. Fibst 
and SBOOin) Sbbibb, crown 8to. S«. M, each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Frater^t Mctgazine. By A. E. H. B. Crown 8to. 8«. 6cl. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish Tlniversity 
City. ByA. K.H.B. Crown 8vo. St. 6d. 

Lessons of Middle Age ; with some Account of yarions Cities and 
Men. ByA. K.H.B. Crown Syo. 8«. fki. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By A. K. H. B. 
Crown 8to. price 3#. 6d. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths ; Memorials of St. Andrews 
Sundays. ByA. K. H.B. Crown 8vo. 3«. 6(i. 

Present-day Thoughts ; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. By 
A.E.H.B. Crown 870. 3«. (kl. 

8H0BT STUDIES on GBEAT SUBJECTS. By James Anthont 
FsouDB. M. A.: late Pellow of Exeter Coll. Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. price 24f . 

LORD HACAULATS XISCELLAHEOUS WBITIHOS:— 

LiBBABT Edition. 2 vols. 8to. Portrait, 2K. 
PsoPLE's EsiTioir. 1 YoL crown 8yo. As, 6cl. 

LOSB HACAULATS XISCELLANEOUS WBITINGS andSPEECHES, 

SiUDEifT's EDiTioisr, in crown 8vo. price to. 

The SET. STBNEY SMITH'S XISCELLAKEOUS WOBXS ; includ- 
ing his Contributions to the Edinburgh JBsview, Crown 8to. 9a. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Bev. Sydney Smith ; a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Conyersation. 16mo. St. 6d« 

The ECLIPSE of FAITH ; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By 

HrarsTBoGBBS. Twelfth Edition. Pep. 69. 
Befence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 

Newman's £0p^. Third Edition. Pcp.3«.6cl. 
Selections from the Correspondence of B. £. E. Greyson. By the 

same Author. Third Edition. Crown 8to. 7«. 6<2. 

FAMILIES of SPEECH, Four Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Bev. F. W. Pasrau, MA. P.B.8. 
Head Master of Marlborough College. Post 8to. with Two Maps, 5$, 6d. 

CHIPS from a GEHXAN WORKSHOP; being Essays on the Science 
of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By P. Max 
MttLLsa. MJL. &c. Foreign Member of the Freuch Institute. 8 vcAs. 8to.£2. 

UEBERWEG'S SYSTEM of LOGIC and HISTORT of LOGICAL 
DOCTRINES. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. Liitdsat; 
M.A. F.B.S.E. Examiner in Philosophy to the University of Edinburgh. 
8vo. price 169. 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. By 
Jakes Mill. A New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and Critical, by 
Albxafdeb Bain. Aitdbew Fihdlateb. and Oeosob Gbotb. Edited, 
with additional Notes, by Johb Stuabi Mill. 2 vols. 8yo. price 28s* 
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LOUlXnrS ZSCYCLOTJEDIA of PLAHTS; comprising the Specific 
Chanctcr, Description. Culture. Huitonr, Ac. of ail the Plantft found in 
Gmt Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8tow4Sc. 

MAUSBSB'S SCIENTIFIC and LTTESASY TSEASIJllY. New 
Edition, thoftraichly revised and in great part re-written, with above l»00e 
new Articles, by J. Y. JoKSiOH, Corr. 3LZ.S. Fcp. 6*. cloth, or 2s. 6d. calf. 

A DICnOH ASY of SCIENCE, UTEEATUEE, and AET. Fonrtli 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. BKAin>B (the original Antbor), and Gbobgs W. 
Cox. M.A. assisted by contributors of eminent Saentific and Literary 
Acquirements. 3 vols, medium 8vo. price 63«. doth. 



Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the 

Allied Sciences. 

A BICnOHABY of CHEKISTEY and the Allied Branches of othet 
Sciences. By Hsnkt Watts, P.E.S. assisted l^ eminent Contributors 
Complete in 5 rols. medium 8vo. £7 it. 

Supplement ; bringing the Becord of Chemical Discovery down to 
the end of the year 18*^9 ; including also several Additions to, and Corrections 
of, former results which have appeiredin 1870 and 1871. By Henry Watts, 
B.A. F.B.S. F.C.S. Assisted by eminent [Scientific and Practical Chranists, 
Contributors to the Original Work. Svo. price Sis. Gd. 

ELEHEKTS of CHEKISTEY, Theoretical and FractieaL By W. Allbn 
MiLLEB, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's ColL London. Fourth 
Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. £3. Past I. Chemical Phtsics, 158. Past II, 
IsoaoAHio Chemistsy, Zis, Past ILL. Obgahic Chbmisist, iAt, 

OUTLIHES of CHEKISTEY; or. Brief Notes of Chemical Facts. 
By WILLIA3I Ojuliitg, M.B. F.B.S. Crown Svo. 7«. M, 

A Coarse of Fraetieal Chemistry, for the nse of Medical Stndents. 
By the same Author. New Edition, with 70 Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 7«. Cd. 

Lectnres on Animal Chemistry, delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1865. By the same Author. Crown 8to. 48. 6d. 

SELECT KETHOBS in CHEHICAL ANALYSIS, ehiefiy INOB- 

GAKIC. By William Csooses, F.E.S. With 22 Woodcuts. Crown 8ya 
price 128. 6d. 

CHEMICAL NOTES for the LECTITBE BOOH. By Thomas Wood, 
F.C.8. 2 vols, crown 8vo. L on Heat &c. price 5s. II. on the Metals, 6s. 

The BIAONOSIS, PATHOLOGY, and TBEATMENT of BISEASES 

of Women ; including the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Gsaily Hewitt, 
M J). Second Edition, enlarged ; with 116 Woodcut Illustrations. 8vo. 248. 

On SOKE BISOBBEBS of the NEBYOTTS SYSTEM in CHILD- 
HOOD ; being the Lumleian Lectures delivered before the Royal CoUege of 
Physicians in March 1871. By Chablbs West, M.D. Crown 8vo. price bs. 

LECTITBES on the BISEASES of INFANCY and CHILBHOOB. By 
Chablss West, M.D. &G. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo.l6f. 
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A SYSTEM Of SUBGEBT, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatisei 
by Yarioua Authors. Edited by T, Holxbs, M.A. to. Surgeon and Lecturer 
on Sunery at St. George's Hospital, and Surgeon-in-Ghief to the Metro- 
politan Police. Second Edition, thoroughly reyiscd, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 6 vols. 8to. £5 68, 

The SUBGICAL TBEATMENT of CHILBBEN'S DISEASES. By 
T. Ho£MB8, M.A. Ac. late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 
Second Edition, with 9 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8to. 21«. 

LECTTJBES on the FBIHGIFLES and FBACTICS of FETSIC. By 

Sir THOMiCi Watbov. Bart. MJ). Fifth Edition, thoroughly revised. 
2 yols. 8vo. price 36«. 

LECTXIBES on STTBGICAL FATEOLOGT. By Sir Jambs Paget, 
Bart. F.B.S. Third Edition, revised and re-edited by the Author and 
Professor W. Tusitbb, M J3. 8yo. with ISl Woodcuts, 21«. 

COOFEB'S BICTIONABT of FBACTICAL STTBGEBT and Encydo- 
media of Surgical Science. New Edition, brought down to the present time. 
By S. A. Lavb, Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, assisted by various Eminent 
Surgeons. Vol. II. 8vo. completing the work. {Infhepr$8t. 

On CHBONIC BBOHCHITIS, eipecially ai eonnected with GOUT, 
EMPHYSEMA, and DISEASES of the HEART. By E. Huah t.ait 
Gbbbvhow. M.1). F.B.CJP. Ac. 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

The CLIKATE of the SOUTH of FBANCE ai SUITED to INVALIDS; 

with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. By 0. T. 
Williams, M JL. M J). Ozon. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption at Brompton. Second Edition. Crown 8vo.e«. 

BEFOBTS on the FB0GBES8 of FBACTICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
MEDICINE in Diiferent Parts of the World. Edited by Hosace Dobell, 
M.D. assisted by numerous and distinguished Coadjutcnrs. Vols. I. and IL 
8vo. 18«. each. 

FULKONABT CONSUUFTION ; its Nature, Varieties, and Treat- 
ment : with an Analysis of One ISiousand Cases to exemplify its Duration. 
By C. J. B. Williams, M J). F JLS. and C. T. Williams. MJL MJ). Ozon. 
Post 8vo. price 109. 6c2. 

CLINICAL LECTUBS8 on DISEASES of the LIVEB, JAUNDICE, 
and ABDOMINAL DBOPSY. By Ceablbs Muschibov, M J). Post 8vo. 
with 26 Woodeuts,10f. 6d. 

ANATOXT, DE8CBIFTIVB and SUBGICAL. By Hbhxt G&at, 

F.B.S. With about 400 Woodcuts from Dissections. Fifth Edition, by 
T. HoLMBSi M.A. Cantab, with a new Introduction by.the Editor. Boyal 
8vo.28«. 

OUTLINES of FETSIOLOGT, Haman and ComparatiYe. By John 
MaehttalTi, F.B.C.S. Suraeon to the University College Hospital. 2 vok. 
crown Svo. with 122 Woodcuts. 82«. 

FHT8I0L0GICAL ANATOKT and FETSIOLOGT of KAN. By the 
late B. B. Todd, M J). F.BJ3. and W. Bowxav, F JLS. of King's College. 
With numerous Dlustrations. Vol. IL 8vo. 25«. 

Vol. L New Edition by Dr. Liokbl S. Bbalb. FJLS. In course of publt 
cation, with many Illustrations. Pabts L and II. price 1$. M. each. 

COFLAND'S DICTIONABT of FBACTICAL XEDICINE, abridged 
Arom the larger work and throughout brought down to the present State 
of Medical Science. 8vOb Kt, 
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On the KAKUFACnrBE of BEET-BOOT SUOAB in ENOLAEB 
•nd IRELAND. By William Csoocbs, PJLS. Orown 8vo. with 11 
Woodouts, St. 6d, 

BE. PEBEntA'S ELEKENTS of MATEBIA KEBICA and THEBA- 
PEUTICS, abridged and adapted for the use of Medical and Pharmaceutical 
Practitioners and Students ; and comprising all the Medicines of the 
British Pharmaoopceia, with such others as are frequently ordered in Pre- 
scriptions or required bv the Physician. Edited by Professor Bentley 
P.L.S. Ac. and by Dr. Redwood, P.C.S. Ac, With 125 Woodcut lilustrai 
tioDS. Svo. price 255. 



The Fine Arts, and Zllusfy^ated Editions. 

IN FAIBYLANB; Pictures from the Elf- World. By Kichard 
Doyle. WithaPoembyW.ALLiwoHAK. With Sixteen Plates, containixut 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Polio, 81*. 6d, 

SALE-HOUB LEGTUBES on the HIST0B7 and PBACTIGE of the 

Pine and Ornamental Arts. By Willijlm B. Scott. New Edition, revised 
by the Author ; with 50 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 8*. 6d. 

ALBEBT BTJBEB, HIS LIFE and WOBES; inclading Auto- 
biographical Papers and Complete Catalogues. By William B. Scott, 
With Six Etchings by the Author, and other Illustrations. 8yo. 16s, 

The CHOBALE BODE for ENGLAND: the Hymns translated by 
Miss C. WiKKWOETH ; the Tunes arranged by Prot W. S, Benitett and 
Otto Goldbchhidt. Pep. 4to. 12«. ed. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engrayings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian SchooL Crown 4to. 63*. cloth, gilt top • 
or £5 68. elegantly bound in morocco. * 

LTBA OEBMANIGA ; the Christian Year. Translated by Catherine 
WnrKW osth ; with 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn by J. Leightos- 
P.SJL 4to.21*. ' 

LTBA GEBMANIGA ; the Christian Life. Translated by Catherinb 
WiwKwoaTH : with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by J, Leighton, P.S jL. 
and other Artists. 4to. 2l8. 

The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLISED by the MONTHS of the YEAB« 

Text selected by R. Pigot ; Illustrations on Wood from Original Desifms bv 
J.LEIGHT02r,P.8A. 4to.42». * ^HS^UW 

CATS* and FABLIE'S MOBAL EMBLEMS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs of all Nations. 121 Illustrations on Wood by J, Leightov. 
P.8.A« Text selected b> B.. Pigot. Imperial %yo.SU. «d. * 

8AGBEB and LEOENDABY ABT. By Mrs. JAjiBflON. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. New Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8to. 81«. €d. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. New Edition, with II Etchines 
and 88 Woodcuts. I voL square crown 8vo. 21«« 
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8ACBED and LEGENBASY ABT. By Mrs. Jameson. 

Legends of the Kadonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
165 Woodcuts. 1 ToL square crown 8to. 2l«. 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Precnrsors. 
Completed by Lady Eabtlaee. Eevised Edition, with 81 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8to. 42«. 



The Useful Arts, Manufactures, &c. 

HISTOBY of the GOTHIC BEVIYAL ; an Attempt to shew how far 
the taste for Mediaeval Architecture was retained in England during the 
last tvro centuries, and has been re-developed in the present. ByC. L. East- 
lake, Architect. With 48 Illustrations (38 full size of page). Imperial 8vo. 
price 31«. 6d, 

0WILrS ENCYCLOFABI^ of ABGHITECTirBE, with above 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged by WyatT- 
Pafwosts. SYo.62s.ed, 

A KANTTAL of ABGHITEGTTTBE : being a Concise History and^ 
Explanation of the principal Styles of European Architecture, Ancient, 
Mediaeval, and Renussance; with a Glossary of Technical Terms. By~ 
Thomas Mitchell. Grown 8vo. with 150 woodcuts, 10«. ed, 

HIHT8 on HOTJSEHOLB TASTE in FTJBKITUBE, UPHOLSTEBY, . 

and other Details. By Charles L. Eastlakb, Architect. Second Edition, . 
with about 90 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 1S«. 

PBINCIFLES of KEGHAHISM, designed for tbe Use of Students In 
the Universities, and for Engineering Students generally. By B». 
Willis, M.A. F.BS. &c. Jacksonian Professor in tbe TJniversity of Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 374 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18«. 

LATHES and TUBITIirO, Simple, Uechanical, and OBNAlCEirrAL. 
By W. Hefet Nokthcott. With about 240 Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood. 8vo. 18«. 

UBE'S DICnOKABY of ARTS, XANUPACTTTBES, and KIHES. 

Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged by Bobxst Hubt, 
P.E.S. assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the 
Arts, and familiar with Mannfiictiires. With above 2,000 Woodcuts. StoIb* 
medium Svo. price £4 14c. 6(1. 

EAKDBOOE of PBAGTICAL TELEGBAPHY. By R S. Gullet, 
Memb. Inst. G.E. Enirineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to tho Post Office* 
Fifth Edition, with 118 Woodcuts and 9 Plates. 8vo. price 14c. 

XHGYCL0P2BL/L of CIVIL ENOINEEBIirG, Historical, Theoretical, 
and PracticaL By E. Crest, C.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 42«. 

TBEATISE on HILLS and MILLWOBE. By Sir W. Faibbaibm, 
Bart. P.B.S. New Edition, with IS Plates and 822 Woodcuts. % vols. 
Svo. 82c. 

VSEPTTL nrPGBUATIOir for ENOINEEBS. By the same Anthor« 
Piest, Secokd, and Thisd Seeibs, with many Plates and Woodcut^, 
8 Tols. crown Svo. 10c. 6c(. each. 

The APPLICATIOir of CAST and WBOTTOHT IBOK to Bnildinff 
Purposes. By Sir W. Faibbaien, Bart. F.B.S. Fourth Edition, enkrged; 
with 6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts« Svo. price 16c. ^ 

B 
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ISON SHIP BiriLSING, its History and Progress, as comprised in a 
Series of Experimental Researches. By the same Author. With 4 Plates and 
130 Woodcuts, bvo, ISs, 

A TBEATISE on the STEAH ENGINE, in its yarions Applications 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navi^tion. Railways and Apiculture. By J.Boubxe, 
C.E. Eighth Edition : with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 646 Woodcuts. 4to. 42<. 

CATECHISU of the STEAM ENGINE, in its varions Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6s, 

HANDBOOK of the STEAH ENGINE. Bj the same Author, forming a 
Kbt to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Pep. 98, 

.BOimNE'S BSGENT IKPHOVEDIENTS in the STEAK ENGINE in its 

various applications to Mines. Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agri- 
culture. Bf'ing a Supplement to the Author's * Catechism of the Steam 
Eni^ine.* By Jony BoiriiXE, C.B. New Edition, including many New 
Examples ; with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. Qs. 

A TBEATISE on the SCREW PROPELLER, SCREW VESSELS, and 

Screw Engines, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War ; with Notices 
of other Methods of Propulsion, Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and detailed Specifications of Ships and Engines. By 
J. BouBiTE, C J:. New Edition, with 64 Plates and 287 Woodcuts. 4to. 63s. 

EXAMPLES of MODERN STEAM, AIR, and GAS ENGINES of 

the most Approved Types, as employed for Purafping, for Driving Machineir, 
for Locomotion, and for Agriculture, minutely and practical^ described. 
By JoHir fiouRNB, C.E. In course of publication in 24 Partf>, price 2aJid, 
each, forming One volume 4to. with about 60 Plates and 400 Woodcuts.; 

A HISTORY of the MACHINE-WROUGHT HOSIERY and LACS 

ManufSBUstures. By Williajc Felkis^, F.L.S. F.S.S. Royal 8vo. 21s. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLITRGY, adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor Kbrl*9 Metallurgy by W.Ceookb8,F.R.S.&c. 
and E. Roheio, Ph.D. M.E. With 623 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. price £4 19s. , 

MITCHELL'S MANTTAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. Third Edi- 
tion, for the most part re-written, with all the recent Discoveries incor- 
porated, by W. Cbookes, F.R.S. With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28«. 

The ART of PERETTMERY ; the History and Theory of Odonrs, and 
the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. PXBBSB, B.G.S. 
Third Edition, with 63 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

LOTTDON'S ENCYCL0P21DIA of AGRICTTLTTJRE : comprising the 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Manairement of Landed Prop^rt^ and tha 
Cultivation and Economy of the Productions of Agriculture. With 1.100 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

(tondon's Encyclopaedia of Gardening: compriang the Theory and 
• Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landsoape Gar* 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.21*. 

BAYLDON'S ART of YALTTING RENTS and TIIXAGE8, and CSaimB 

of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and Ididy*Da7« 
Eighth Edition, revised by J. C. MoBioir. Svo. 10«. 6<2. 
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Religious and Moral Works. 

ATTTHOBITY and CONSCIENCE ; a Free Debate on the Tendency of 
Dogrmatic Theology and on the Characteristics of Faith. Edited by Coswat 
MoEEL. Post 8vo. price 7s. Qd. 

SEASONS of FAITH ; or, the ORDER of the Christian Argument 
Developed and Explained. By the Rev. G. S. Dbew, M.A. Second JKdition, 
revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. price 6*. 

CHEIST the CONSOLEE; a Book of Comfort for the Sick. "With a 
Preface by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. Small 8vo. price 9$. 

The TETJE DOCTRINE of the EUCHARIST. By Thomas S. L. Vogan, 
D.D. Canon and Prebendary of Chichester and Rural Dean. Svo. price 185. 

CHRISTIAN SACERDOTALISM, viewed from a Layman's standpoint 
or tried by Holy Scriptm'e and the Early Fathers ; with a short Sketch of 
the State of the Church from the end of the Third to the Reformation in 
the bef?innin^ of the Sixteenth Century. By John Jaedine, M.A. LL.D. 
8vo. price 8s. 6d. 

87N0NTMS of the OLD TESTAMENT, their BEARING on CHRIS- 

TIAJf FAITH and PRACTICE. By the Rev. Robeet Bakes Giedle- 
BI0NE» M.A. Svo. price 15^. 

An INTRODirCTION to the THEOLOGY of the CHTTRCH of 
ENGLAND, in an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By the Rev, 
T. P. BoFLTBBE> LL.D. Fcp. Svo. price 6«. 

EUNDAMENTALS ; or, Bases of Belief concerning MAN and GOD: 
a Handbook of Mental, Moral, and Religious Phiioaopby. By the Rev, 
T. Geifpith, M.A. Svo. price 10s. 6d. 

PRATERS SELECTED from the COLLECTION of the late BARON 
BUNSBN, and Translated by Catherine Winkwobth. Paet I. For the 
Family. Paex II. Prayers and Medications for Private Use. Fcp. Svo. 
price Ss. Qd. 

The STTJDENrS COHFENDITTH of the BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER; being Notes Historical and Explanatory of the Liturjry of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. H. Alldest Nash. Pep. Svo. ])rice is. Qd. 

The TRDTH of the BIBLE: Evidence from the Mosaic and other 
Records of Creation ; the Origin and Antiouity of Man ; the Science of 
Scripture ; and from the Archaeology of Different Notions of the Earth. 
By the Rev. B. W. Savile, M.A. Crown Svo. price 7s. Qd, 

CHITRCHES and their GREEDS. By the Rev. Sir Philip Ferrino, 
Bart, late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, and Univer>ity Medallist. 
Crown Svo. price 10». 6d, 

CONSIDERATIONS on the REVISION of the EN&LISH NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C, J. Ellicott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. Post Svo. price 6s, Qd, 

An EXPOSITION of the 39 ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By £. Habold Bsowke, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Ninth Edit. Svo. IQs, , 
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Tho LIF£ and £FISTLES ef 8T. PAUL. Bj the Rev. W. J. 
CoHTBBASB, Id.A^ and the Very Rev. J. 8. Howsov, I) J). Dean of Chester :— 

LnnuxT Editiov, with all the Orin^hial SluitrationB, "Mmjm, Landaotpes 
on SteeU Woodcuts, Ac 2 vols. 4to. 4St, 

IvTBSMBDiATB EsiTioir, with a Selection of Xapa, Plates, and Woodcnti. 
S Tols. square crown 8to. 81«. 6d, 

Student's Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and 
Haps. 1 YoL crown 8to. price Of. 

The VOYAGE and SHIPWBECX of ST. PAtJL; with Dissertationi 
on the Life and Wrltinirs of St. Luke and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Ancients. By Jambs Smith, P.B.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. lOf. 6d» 

A CBITICAL and OBAMMATICAL COMMEHTABY on ST. PAXTL'S 
Epistles. By 0. J. Ellicott, D J). Lord Bishop of Gloucester k BristoL 8vo. 

ealatiani , Fourth Edition, 8«. ed. 

Xphesianf , Fourth Edition, 8«. 6d, 

Pastoral Epii tlet, Fourth Edition, 10«. 6<f. 

Philippians, Colostiani, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10«. Bd» 

Thaiialoniant, Third ^Edition, 7«.'6<f. 

HI8T0BICAL LECTTJEES on the LIFE of OUB LOED JESTJ8 
CHRIST : being the Hulsean Lectures for 1869. By C. J. Ellicott, D J). 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and BristoL Fifth Edition. 8vo. price 12f . 

EYISENCE of the TETTTH of the CHBISTIAN BELIGION derived 
flrom the Literal Pulfilment of Prophecy. By Alexaitdbs Keith, D.D. 
87th Edition, with numerous Plates, in square 8vo. 128. ed, ; also the S9th 
Edition, in post 8vo. with 5 Plates, 6*. 

Hiitory and Deitiny of the World and Chnrch, according to 
Scripture. By the same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 Illustrations, ids. 

An INTBODUGTIOir to the STTTBY of the NEW TESTAUENT, 
Critical, Ezegetical, and TheologicaL By the Bev. S. Davidson, DJ). 
LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 30«. 

EABTWELL HOBKE'8 nrTBODUGTIOK to the CBITICAL STITDY 
and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, as last revised; with 4 Maps and 
22 Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. 42«. 

XWALB*S HI8T0BY of ISBAEL to the DEATH of HOSES. Trans- 
lated from the German. Edited, with a Preft^e and an Appendix, by Bussell 
Habtinbau, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24«. Vols. III. and lY. 
edited by J. E. Cabpenteb, MA. price 21«. 

The HISTOBY and LITEBATTTBE of the ISBAELITES, according 
to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By C. Db Bothschild and 
A. Db Bothschild. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Two 
Maps, price 128. M, Abridged Edition, in 1 voL fop. 8vo. price 3f . 6d. 

The SEE of BOKE in the KIDDLE AGES. By the Bev. Oswald 
J. Bbichbl, B.C Ji. and M.A. 8vo. price 18«. 

The TBEASTTBY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places. Events, and other matters of which mention is made 
in Holy Scripture. By Bev. J. Atbb, M.A. With Maps. 16 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Pep. 8vo. price 6$, cloth, or 99, 6d, neatly bound in calf. 
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The OBEEE TESTAMENT; with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical« 
By the Bev. W. Wxbbtbb, IdLi. and the Bev. W. F. Wilkivbov, M JL 
2 Tobi. 8vo. £2 4«. 

SYEET-BAY SCBIPtXTBE DIFPICUITIES explained and illustrated. 
By J. E. PRESCon, M^ Yx)l.I« Matthew and Mark; ToL. IL Luke and 
John. 2 vols. 8vo. 9«. each. 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CBITICALLTEXAHINED. 
By the Bight Bev. J. W. Colenso, D.D. Lord Bishop of Natal. People's 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown Svo. 6tf. 
Paet VI. iJie Later Legislation of the Pentateuch, 8vo. price 24». 

The POBMATION of CHBISTENDOH. By T. W. Allibb. Fabts I. 
and IL 8vo. price ISf.each Part. 

ENGLAND and CHBISTENDOU. By Archbishop Manniho, D.D. 
Post 8to. price 10«. 6d, 

A VIEW of the 8CBIPTUBE BEVELATIONS CONCEBNINO a 
FUTUBE STATE. By Richabd Whately, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Ninth Edition. Fcp.8vo.5«., 

THOUGHTS for the AGE. By Elizabeth M. Sewell, Author of 
' Amy Herbert ' Ac. Ne\r Edition, revised. Fcp. 8vo. price S«. 

Passing Thoughts on Beligion. By. the same Author. Fcp. Syo. 3^. 6cL 

Self-Ezamination before Confirmation. By the same Author. S2mo. 

price 1«. (id. * 

Beadings for a Konth Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writers 

oftheEarlyand English Church. By the same Author. Fcp. 4c. 

Beadings for Eyery Day in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop Jbbemt Tatlob. By tjhe same Author. Fcp.5«. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion ; the Devotions chiefly from 
the works of Jebeict Taylob. By the same Author. 82mo. S«. 

THOUGHTS for the HOLT WEEK for Toung Persons. By the Authot 
of ' Amy Herbert.' New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 28. 

PBINCIPLES of EDUCATION Drawn from Nature and BevelatioA* 

and applied to Female Education in the Upper Classes. By the Author 
of ' Amy Herbert.' 2 vols. fcp. 12s. 6d. 

8IHGEBS and SONGS of the CHUBGH : bein^ Biographical Sketches 
of the Hymn-Writers in all the principal Collections; with Notes on their 
Psalms and Hymns. By Josiah Mixleb, M.A. Post 8vo. price lOs. 6d. i 

LYBA GEBMANICA, translated from the German by Miss C. Wnrx. 
woBTH. FiBST Sebies, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals. 
Second Sebies, the Christian Life. Fcp. Ss. dd. eachSEBiBS. 

« 8PIBITUAL SONGS ' for the SUNDAYS and HOLIDAYS through- 
out the Tear. By J. S. B. Movsell, LLJ). Vicar of Egham and Bural Dran. 
Fourth Edition, Sixth Thousand. Fcp. 4s. M, 

The BEATITUDES : Abasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness 
of Spirit; Desire for Holiness ; Gentleness ; Purity of Heart; the Peace- 
makers ; Sufferings for Christ. By the same. Third Edition. Fcp. 8f. 9d, 
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Hii PBESENCE — ^not l^is KEIEOSY, 1855. By the same Anthor^ 
in Memory of hia Soir. Sixth Edition. 16mo. Iff. 

SHDEAYOirBS after the CHBISTIAN LIFE: Discourses. By 
James Mabiiitbau. Pourth Edition, caxefiilly revised. Post 8vo. 75. M. 

WHATELY'S IKTBODUCTOBY LESSOITS on the CHBISTIAK 

Evidences. 18mo. 6d. 

FOUB DISCOTTBSES of CHBYSOSTOH, chiefly on the Parahle of the 
Rich Man and Lazarus. Translated by P. Allen, B.A. Crown 8vo. 3a. 6d. 

BI8H0P JEBEICY TAYLOB'S £KTIBE WOBKS. With Life hy 
Bishop Hebeb. Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. Edes, 10 vols, 
price £5 5«. 



Travels, Voyages, &c. 



HOW to SEE ITOBWAY. By Captain J. R. Campbell. With Map 
and 5 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. 

• 

FATJ and the PYBEKEE8. By Count Henrt Russell, Member of 
the Alpine Club, &c. With 2 Maps. Fcp. 8vo. price 5«. 

SCENES in the STTNIT? SOUTH; including the Atlas Mountains 
and the Oases of the Sahara in Algeria. By Lieut.-Col. the Hon. C. S. 
Yebekbb, M.A. Commandant of the Limerick Artillery 3Iilitia. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. price 218. 

The PLAYGBOTJND of EXIBOPE. By Leslie Stephen, late President 
of the Alpine Club. With 4 Illustrations engraved on Wood by E. Whymper. 
Crown 8vo. price 10«. 6(2. 

CADOBE ; or, TITIAN'S COTJKTBY. By Josiah Gilbert, one of 
the Authors of 'The Dolomite Mountains.' With Map, Facsimile, and 40 
Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. SIM. 6d, 

HOUBS of EXEBCISE in the ALPS. By John Ttndall, LL.D. 
F.R.S. Second Edition, with 7 Woodcuts by £. Whtmfeb. Crown 8vo. 
price lis. Qd. 

TBAYELS in the CEKTBAL CATTCASUS and BASHAK. Inclading 

Visits to Ararat and Tabreez and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. By 
B. W. Fbeshpield. Square crown 8vo. with Maps, Ac. 18s. 

PICTT7BE8 in TYBOL and Elsewhere. From a Family Sketch-Book. 
By the Authoress of * A Voyage en Zigzag,' Ac. Second Edition. Small 4to. 
with numerous Illustrations, 2U. 

HOW WE SPENT the SUMHEB; or, a Voyage en Zigzag in Switier- 
land and Tyrol with somis Members of the Alfixb Club. From the Sketch- 
Book of one of the Party. In oblong 4to. with 300 Illustrations, 15«. 

BEATEN TBACXS; or, Pen and Pencil Sketches in Italy. By the 
Authoress of ' A Voyage en Zigzag.' With 42 Plates, containing about 200 
Sketches from Drawings made on the Spot. 8vo. IQs, 
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MAP Of the CHAIN of UONT BLANC, from an actual Survey in 
1863—1864. By A. Aduis-Reillt, F.B.6.S. M.A.C. Published under the 
Authority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x 17in. price Ito. or mounted on canvas in a foldiog 
case, 129. 6d. 

WESTWARD by RAIL; the New Route to the East. By W. F. Rae. 
W^ith Map shewing the Lines of Rail between the Atlantic and the Pacilic 
and Sections of the Railway. Second Edition. Post 8vo. price 10s, Qd, 

BISTORT of DISCOVERT in onr AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, 

Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, from the Earliest Date to the 
Present Day. By William Howitt. 2 vols. Svo. with 8 Maps, 20«. 

ZI0ZA66ING AMONGST DOLOMITES. By the Author of * How we 
Spent the Summer, or a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and Tyrol.' 
With upwards of 300 Illustrations by the Auiiior. Oblong 4to. price 155. 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS ; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Camiola, and Friuli, 1861-1863. By J. Gilbert and G. "C. Chttbchilx, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8vo. 21«. 

0TriDE to the FTRENEES, for the use of Mountaineers. By 
Chajules Paces. 2nd Edition, with Map and Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7<. iad. 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By John Ball, M.R.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. Thoroughly Revised Editions, in Three Volumes, post 
8vo. with 3Iap8 and other Illustrations : — 

GXTIDE to the WESTERN ALPS, including Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
Zermatt, &c. Price 68. Qd, 

GUIDE to the CENTRAL ALPS, including all the Oberland District. 
Price 7«.6c<. 

GUIDE to the EASTERN ALPS, price 10«. ed. 

IxLtrodnction on Alpine Trayelling in General, an.d on the Geology 
of the Alps, price Is. Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpiae 
Guide may be had with tliis Iktboductioit prefixed, price Is. extra. 

VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES : Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Stones Illustrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. 
By WiLLiAiK HowiTi. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 2&t. 

The BUKAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By the same Author. With 
Woodcuts by Bewick aud Williams. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d, 



Works of Fiction. 

POPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE AGES. By Georgb W. 
Cox, M.A. Author of 'The Mythology of the Aryan Nations' &c. and 
Eustace HinToir Jones. Crown 8vo. price 10«. Qd. 

HARTLAND FOREST ; a Legend of North Devon. By Mrs. Bray, 
Author of ' The White Hoods,' * Life of Stothard,' &c. Post 8vo. with Fron- 
tispiece, price 4j8.6d. 
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HOVELS and TALES. Bj the Bight Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. 
Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Yolumes, crown 8iro. price 6s, each, as 
follows:— 



LOTHlIB,6l. 
COXIROSBY, 6f. 

Stbil, 6«. 
Tavcbed, 6«« 

VXITETIA, 6f. 



He^tbietta Temple, 6t. 
CoiTTABi^i Fleming, Ac. 6«. 

AlBOT, 1X109, Ac. B8. 
The YouKO DuKS, Ac. 6s. 
Viviur Gbet, 68. 



The KODEBir KOVELISTS LIBBABT. Each Work, in crown 8yo. 
complete in a Single Volume ^— 
Helyillx'S Gladiatobs. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Good poe Xothiso, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Holmbt Housb, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. doth. 

Iktbbpbbteb, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Katb Covehtet, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

QuEXs's Mabibs, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Tbollopb's w abdett, Is. 6d. boards ; 2s. cloth. 

Babchbstbb Towebs, ts. hoards ; 2*. 6d. cloth. 

Bbamlet-Moobb's 8ix Sistebs of the Valleys, 2s. boards ; Is. 6d. doth. 

lEBH E ; a Tale. By W. Steuart Trench, Author of * Realities of 
Irish Life.' Second Edition. 8 vols, post 8vo. price 2If. 

The HOME at HEATEEBBBAE; a Tale. By the Author of 

' Ererlcy.* Fcp. 8vo. price 5#. 
CABIKET EDITION of ST0BIE8 and TALES bj Miss Sewell:-- 



Amy Hbrbbrt, 2s.6d, 
Gbbtbudb, 2s. 6d. 
The Eabl's Daughter, Is. 6d. 
ExPXBiXNCH qf LiPB, 2s. 6d, 
Cleyb Hall, Ss. 6d. 



IvoBS, Ss. 6d. 
Kathabiitb AsHTOir, 3«. 6d, 
Margarbt Pebciyal, 6«. 
Labbtob Pabsovagb, St. 6<I. 
JJesvla, is.6d. 



STOBIES and TALES. By E. M. Sewell. Comprising:— Amy 
Herbert i Gertrude ; The Earl's Daughter ; The Experience of Life ; Cleve 
Hall; Ivors; Katharine Ashton; Margaret PerciTal; Laneton Parsonage; 
and Ursula. The Ten Works, complete in Eight Volumes, crown Svo. bound 
in leather, and contained in a Box, price 42«. 

A Olimpse of the World. By the Author of 'Amj Herhert' Fcp. 7s. 6i. 

The Journal of a Home Life. By the same Author. Post Sto. 9s. 6i. 

After Life ; a Sequel to * The Journal of a Home Life.' Price 10«. ed. 

UNCLE FETEB'S FAIBT TALE for the NINETEENTH CENTTJBT. 
Edited by E. M. Sewell, Author of Amy Herbert,' &c. Fcp. Svo. Is. 6d. 

THE GIANT ; A Witch's Story for English Boys. By the same 
Author and JSditor. Fcp. Svo. price 5s. 

WONDEBPTJL STOBIES from N0BWA7, SWEDEN, and ICELAND. 

Adai)ted and arranged by Julia Goddabd. With an Introductory Essajr 
by tne £ev. G. W. Cox, M.A. and Six Woodcuts. Square post Svo. 6s. 

A VISIT to XT DISCONTENTED COUSIN. Reprinted, irith some 
Additions, from Fraser^s Magazine. Crown Svo. price Is. 6d. 

BECKEB'S GALLTJS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Angnstns: 
with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Ppst Svo. Is. 6d, 

BECEEB'S CHABICLES ; a Tale illustrative of Private life among the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post Svo. 7«. 6d, 
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CABINET EDITIOV of NOVELS and TALES by G. J. Whttb 

MblyILLB :— 

HoLMBT House, 6*. 



DiGBY Gbaitd, 5s, '\ 
Kate Coventbt, 59. 
Geveilll Boukce. 5«. 



The Queen's Mabies, 68, 
The iNTEBPEEIEB, 5». 



Good poe Nothing, price 6s. 

TALES of ANCIENT 6BEECE. Bj George W. Cos, M.A. late 
Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Crown 8vo. price ds. ^d. 

A KANUAL of UYTHGLOGT, in the form of Question and Answer, 
By the same Aathor. Fcp. 3«. 

OUB CHILDB£N*S ST0B7, bjone of their Gossips. By the Author 
of * Voya#;e en Zigzag,' * Pictures in Tyrol,' Ac. Small -ito. with Sixty Illus- 
trations by the Author, price lOs. 6d, 



Poetry and The Drama. 

A VISION of CBEATION, a POEM ; with an Introduction, Geolo- 
gical and Critical. By Cuthbeet Collingwood, 31. A. and B.M. Oxon. 
F.L.S. &c. Author of ' Rambles of a Naturalist ou the Shores and Waters of 
the China Seas,' &c. Crown 8vo. price 78. 6d, 

The ST0B7 of GAXTTAUA BTJBDHA and his CBEEB ; an Epic. By 
BiCHABD Phillips. Squara fcp. 8vo. price 6«. 

BALLABS and LYBICS of OLB'FBANCE; with other Poems. By 
A. Lakg, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Square fcp. Svo. price 58, 

SONGS Of the SIEBBAS. By Joaquin Miller. New Edition, revised 
by the Author. Fcp. Svo. price 6*. 

THOMAS UOOBE'S POETICAL WOBXS, with the Author*s last 

Copyright Additions :— 

Shambock Editiox, crown Svo. price 3«. (id. 

People's Edition, square crown 8vo. with Illustrations, price 10*. 6c?. 

LiBBABT Edition, medium Sto. Portrait and Vignette, 14«. 

KOOBFS ntlSH XELOBIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
firom Original Drawings. • Super-royal Svo. 319. Qd, 

Xiniatnre Edition of Uoore's Irish Melodies with Maclise*s De- 
signs (as sboTe) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 108. Qd, 

XOOBE*S LALLA BOOKH. Tenniel's Edition, with 68 Wood 
Engrayings firom original Drawings and other Illustrations. Fcp. 4toi 21«. 

SOTTTHEY'S POETICAL WOBXS, with the Author's last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 toL medium Sto. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 148, 

LAYS of ANCIENT BOUE ; with Ivry and the Armada. By the 

Bight Hon. Lobd Macaulat. 16mo. 4«. 6d, 
Lord Uacanlay's Lays of Ancient Borne. With 90 Illnstrations on 

Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by 6. Schabp. Fcp. 4to. 21f. 

Xiniatnre Edition of Lord Macanlay^s Lays of Ancient Borne, 
with the Illustrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. } 0c.6<f. 
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A DIGTIOKABT, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navii^tion. By J. R. M'Culloch. New and 
thoroughly revised Edition. 8vo. price 6a«. cloth, or 709. half-bd. in ruasia. 

The LAW of H ATIONS Considered as Independent Political Commu- 
nities. By Sir Tbaters Twibs, D.CJL. 2 vols. 8to. 80«. ; or separately, 
PiJiT L PMCtf, 12*. Part IL War^ 18«. 

The CABINET LAWYER ; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England. 
Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional: intended for Practical Use and 
General luformation. Tweuty-tiiird Edition. Pep. 8vo. price 7«. 6(2. 

FEWTKER'S COUFREHENSIYE SPECIFIER; a Guide to the 
Practical Specification of every kind of Buildim?- Artificers* Work; with 
Porms of Building Conditions and At^reeroents, an Appendix, Poot-Notes, 
and a copious Index. Edited by W. Young, Architect. Crown 8vo. price 6«. 

COLLIERIES and COLLIERS ; a Handbook of the Law and Leading 
Cases relating thereto. By J. C. Powlex, of the Inner Temple, Barrister, 
Second Edition. Pep. 8vo. 1%. Qd. 

The MATERNAL UANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in HEALTH and 

Disease. By Thomas Bull, ai.D. Pep. 5«. 

HINTS to KOTHERS on the UANAC^EUENT of their HEALTH 
during the Period of Prf»gnancy and in the Lying-in Room. By the late 
Thomas Bull, M.D. Pep. 5«. 

HOW to NURSE SICK CHILDREN; contaioingr Directions which- 
may be found of service to all who have charge of the Young. By Chaslbs 
West, M.D. Second Edition. Fcp« Svo. is. 6d. 

NOTES on LYING-IN INSTITUTIONS ; with a Proposal for Orga- 
nising an Institution for Training Midwives and Midwifery Nurses. By 
Plo&ence Nightingale. With 5 Plans. Square crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

NOTES on HOSPITALS. Bj Florencb Niohtinoalb. Third Edi- 
tion, enlarged ; with 13 Plans. Post 4to. IBs, 

CHESS OPENINGS. By F. W. Longman, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Pep. Svo. 2«. ed, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREWING ; with Formula for Pnblic 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Pamilies. By W. Black. Svo. 10«. 6d. 

MODERN COOKERY for PRIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System 
of Easy Practice in a Series of cflrefUlly-tested Receipts. By Eliza AcToir. 
Newlv revis(>d and enlai^ed Edition ; with 8 Plates of Figures and 150 
Woodcuts. Pep. 6*. » 

WILLIGH'S POPULAR TABLES, for flscertaining, according to the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, the value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, Renewal Fines, Reversions, &c. Seventh Edition, edited by 
Montague Maeeiott, Barrister-at-Law. Post Svo. price lOs, 

HATTNDER'S TREASTTRT of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRABT of 

Reference: comprisinr- an English Dictionary and Grammar, Universe 
Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, a Synopsia 
of the Peerage, useful Tables, Ac. Revised Edition. Pep. Svo. price 6«. 
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AOTOS'8 Modern Cookery ^ 

AllbS'S Four DiBCOuracB of Chrysortom .. 22 

Allies on Formation of Christendom .... 21 

Alpine Guide (The) *J 

AB50LD'8 Manual of EngUah Literature . . 7 

AJUf OTT'8 Elements of Physics " 

Authority and Conscience ^^ 

Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson .... 9 

Atiue'8 Treasury of Bible Knowledge 20 

Bacon's Esiayi, by Whatklt * 

Life and Letters, by Speddino .» 6 

. Works, edited by Spbddinq 6 

Bain's Logic, Deductive and Inductive .... 10 

Mental and Moral Science 10 

—..4>n the Senses and Intellect 10 

Ball's Alpine Guide ^ 

Batldon's Rents and Tillagei W 

Beaten Tracks 22 

Bbckkb's Charicles ami Gallui 24 

BlNFIT's Sanskrit Dictionary 8 

Bkbnabd on British Neutrality 1 

BisSET on Historical Truth 3 

Black's Treatise on Brewing 28 

BLACKLET'S German-English Dictionary... 8 

Blaine's Rural Sports ^ 

Veterinary Art ^ 

Bloxam's Metals ** 

Booth's Saint-Simon 3 

BOULTBBB on 39 Articles 19 

BOUBNB on Screw Propeller 18 

BOUBNB'S Catechism of the Steam Engine . 18 

———Handbook of Steam Engine .... 18 

. Improvements in the Steam 

Engine 18 

—.——Treatise on the Steam Engine .. W 

^——Examples of Modem Engines .. 18 

BOWDLBB'S Family Shakspbabb 26 

Boyd's Reminiscences * 

Bbamlet-Moobb's Six Sisters of the 

Valleys ^ 

Bkandb's Dictionary of Science, Litera- 
ture, and Art • 1^ 

Bray's Manual of Anthropology 10 

philosophy of Necessity 10 

on Force 10 

,_ (Mrs.) Hartland Forest 23 

Bbownb's Exposition of the 89 Articles. ... 19 

Bbttnbl's Life of Bbunel * 

Buckle's History of Civilisation 4 

Bttll's Hints to Mothers 28 

Maternal Management of Children 28 

BiniSEN'B God In History 8 

Prayers 19 

BUBKB's Vicissitudes of Families 5 

BUBTON'S Cliristian Church * 

Cabinet Lawyer *8 

CAMPBELL'S Norway 22 



CARKOTA'slLemoirBofFombal 4 

Cates'S Biographical Dictionary 5 

and Woodwabd's Encycloptedia 4 

Cats* and Fablib's Moral Emblems 16 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths .... 9 

Chesney'S Indian Polity S 

Waterloo Campaign S 

Chorale Book for England 16 

Christ the CoBsoler 19 

Clough's Lives from Plutarch 2 

COLEKSO (Bishop) on Pentateuch 21 

Collingwood's Vision of Creation 25 

Commonplace Philosopher 8 

Codington's Translation of the JSntid. ... 26 

CONTANSEAU'sFrench-EnglishDictionaries « 

Conybeabb and Ho WSON'S St. Paul » 90 

Cotton's (Bishop) Life 5 

Coopeb's Surgical Dictionary 15 

Copland's Dictionary of Practical Medicine 15 

Counsel and Comfort fh)m a City Pulpit...* 9 

Cox's Aryan Mythology 8 

Manual of Mythology 25 

Tale of the Great Persian War 2 

Tales of Ancient Greece 25 

and JONSs'S Popular Romances .... 23 

Cbbsy's Encyclopedia of Civil Engineering 17 
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